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AS Meosm th 

Christian Bishop W il - 
Ambassadors to kinson, of St. An- 
South Africa drew’s, and Canon 


Scott Holland, of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, started for 
South Africa, where they expect to spend 
some time studying the condition of 
the Church and what may be done by the 
home Christians to strengthen and ex- 
tend it. This deputation is the direct 
outcome of the deepened sense of re- 
sponsibility for South Africa, result- 
ing from the recent war. Many districts 
are being thrown open to Christian in- 
fluence as one result of British suprem- 
acy. It is significant of a quickened 
consciousness of Christian opportunity 
and obligation that the Church at home 
should thus send its representatives to 
acquire, on the spot, the information 
that will aid it to solve problems and 
give help intelligently. It is significant, 
too, that this deputation should be sent 
while South Africa is still scarred with 
the wounds and memories of war. The 
leaders of the Church, as men who can 
recognize the hand of God in all human 
affairs, evidently believe that however 
the war came about, it would be irrever- 
ent to treat it as a meaningless accident 
that had no place in God’s providence. 
As one of the British chaplains wrote 
some time ago—“the war is to be under- 
stood as a necessary preface to what is 


to follow. Out of its many sacrifices is 
to come the redemption of South Africa, 
the decay of the spirit of greed and the 
growth of the spirit of giving.” 


OUTH AFRICA 


Three presents a three- 
South African fold problem. First, 
Problems there is the neces- 
for the Church sity of leavening 
to Solve the white life and 


pointing it Godward. 
The Church must endeavor, to use 
Prof. Bryce’s words, referring chiefly to 
the settlers of Dutch stock, “to soften the 
feelings of the average white and to mend 
his manners. . . Heisapt to think of 
the native much as he thinks of an ox, 
and to ignore the native’s rights when 
they are inconvenient to himself.” A 
second problem, closely connected with 
the first, is the making of new  tradi- 
tions concerning the relation between 


_organized Christianity and the native. 


The chaplain already quoted points out 
that “the Dutch Church in the Trans- 
vaal, like the Boers of which it was com- 
posed, did not recognize the claim of the 
native. He was a Canaanite to be ex- 
terminated, or kept in subjection, or 
driven out of the promised land. The 
Church had no call to convert him; nor 
was it easy for British Churchmen to do 
much when this spirit was abroad. 

The war changes all this. The 
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country will soon be as open to British 
Christians as it is to British subjects.” 
Preliminary work having thus been be- 
gun, at least, the third problem remains 
—that of leavening the black life and lift- 
ing it Godward. Large numbers of na- 
tives have been attracted to the mining 
centres, and, when not in the mines, 
have been herded in compounds, under 
conditions that could only serve to in- 
tensify native savagery. Father Os- 
borne’s articles in THe Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS two years or more ago made this 
sad feature of native life only too plain. 
There are not wanting those who main- 
tain that “a native (whether in South 


Africa or in China) deteriorates when , 


he is converted to Christianity.” But 
in South Africa, as elsewhere, this 
opinion is not supported by the facts. 
At the very least we are told, so far as 
South Africa is concerned, that “the 
genuine native Christian has a better 
chance than his fellows of resisting the 
contaminating effects of centres of 
civilization.” Note well the words, “the 
contaminating effects of centres of civ- 
ilization.” They are a sufficient commen- 
tary upon the conditions produced by the 
people who have no confidence in the 
regenerating power of the Christian 
Gospel among native races. Almost any 
South African missionary can give 
numerous instances, as Father Osborne 
did in his articles, of the fruits of Chris- 
tian teaching as shown in the lives of in- 
dividuals, who are representative of 
large groups. 

HUS the situa- 


Constructive tion in South 
Christian Africa to-day pre- 
Statesmanship sents a critical op- 


portunity to the 
English Church. It is inspiring to find 
that Church ready to contribute of its 
best to the Christian conquest, as the 
nation gave of its best for the military 
conquest. For two men like Bishop Wil- 
kinson and Canon Scott Holland to go 
on such a mission of constructive Chris- 
tian statesmanship is altogether too rare. 
But then they are rare men, who recog- 
nize that they can best serve the Church, 
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the Nation and Mankind, by spending 
tlhemselves in the service of others wher- 
ever the need is greatest and the crisis 
most acute. So from the heart of the 
Empire these two ambassadors will go 
to one of its maimed members, with a 
message of peace and of hope; of recon- 
ciliation and reconstruction; of enlarge- 
ment and extension. Such statesman- 
ship makes for the Progress of the King- 
dom. 


VERYWHERE 
Advance through- 
in Hankow out the mission is 


the thrill of life. I 
am constantly having suggestions from 
workers who wish to open something new 
or push the old work farther. Our new- 
ly opened stations, Kiukiang, T’ai hu, 
Changsha and Chin tseo, are all in most 
promising condition, and show splendid 
growth. I can recall only one station 
which shows no special advance, but 
rather the reverse, and that is Chiaowei. 
Confirmations are completed and show 
an increase of twenty-five per cent. 
Baptisms, too, will be more than last 
year, while the attendance at day-schools 
has largely increased. Congregations al- 
most everywhere are better than ever.” 
These few sentences are taken from 
Bishop Ingle’s last report of progress. 
Certainly they are enough to stir the 
Church to renewed prayer and giving 
for the extension of God’s work in the 
Missionary District of Hankow. The 
location of the first three of the four 
new stations mentioned by the Bishop 
will be found on the outline map else- 
where in this issue. We must confess 
our inability to locate Chin tseo. It is 
not to be found on the latest China at- 
lases, missionary or otherwise, but then 
missionaries have a most inconsiderate 
way of getting ahead of the geographers. 
A striking illustration of this occurred 
a few months ago, when Mr. Beach was 
preparing his capital Atlas of Protestant 
Missions. The maps were drawn and the 
stations located by a firm in Edin- 
burgh, probably the foremost map mak- 
ers in the world. Yet they were obliged 
to return to Mr. Beach, for further in- 
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formation, a list of 600 stations where 
Christian missions had been estab- 
lished, but which could not be located 
from existing atlases. For the four new 
vigorous missions, as well as for the ail- 
ing mission at Chiaowei, we ask the 
prayers of the readers of this magazine. 
All of this extension work in the District 
of Hankow is being earried on with 
careful, economy, but, as Bishop Ingle 
says, he has not felt justified in limiting 
growth for economy’s sake. “A work 
that is growing must expand as the spirit 
of life within it compels.” 


OONE — School, 

Wanted: Two J at Wuchang, is 
Lay-Teachers at a practical expres- 
Boone School sion of the vigorous 
life of the Hankow 

District. Its growth during the past 
year has been greater than ever before. 
The present buildings are badly over- 
crowded. The rector, Mr. Jackson, has 
been obliged to take boys into his own 
house in order to give them a place in 
the school. And still the demand for ad- 
mission continues to increase, in spite 
of the fact that tuition charges are 
higher than ever before. One-third of 
the boys are Christians. A new building 
is being erected, with money given al- 
most entirely by Chinese friends, or 
earned by the school. A collegiate de- 
partment is to be opened in the autumn. 
From its own earnings the school has 
purchased property doubling the size of 
the present compound. All this develop- 
ment means that Boone School has 
reached a critical point. It easily leads 


all other similar institutions in Central _ 


China. The question to be faced is, 
shall it maintain its lead and continue 
its telling work on behalf of Chinese 
youth? Much will depend upon whether 
the Church at home will supply Boone 
School’s need. That need at the present 
moment is not primarily for money, but 
for men. Let us not be misunderstood. 
Money is needed, badly needed for 
building purposes, and money invested 
now will yield worthy dividends in young 
lives, trained to patriotic Christian use- 


fulness in the great Chinese Empire. 
But the immediate need is for two young 
laymen, graduates, preferably 
with some experience as teachers, willing 
to accept posts in the school. Unless 
this need can be quickly supplied, Boone 
School, when it reopens early in Septem- 
ber, will be sadly hampered. Bishop 
Ingle begs earnestly for this help. He 
must have it. Surely the Church at 
home, from the abundance of her Chris- 
tian manhood, can spare the two men for 
whom the Bishop asks. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, will give full particulars. We ven- 
ture to say that no work in any land to 
which a layman might give himself will 
tell more effectively for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom than this educational 
work in China at the present time. 


college 


OR the fiscal year 


The Opportunity ending August 


of the 31st, 1902, the Board 
Individual of Managers received 
from congregations, 

individuals, Sunday-schools, branches 


of the Woman’s Auxiliary, interest on 
invested funds, and legacies, $623,000 for 
the maintenance of the work, at home 
and abroad, undertaken at the bidding 
of the Church. This was a gain of about 
$114,000 as compared with the previous 
year. It has been interesting to see how, 
during the current year, last year’s 
gratifying gain has been matched month 
by month, so that as the Board faces the 
mid-summer falling off in congregation- 
al offerings, it finds that the gain to date ~ 
(July 13th) is in round numbers $87,000, 
as compared with last year, just as at 
the same date of 1902 the gain was 
$87,000 as compared with 1901. A total 
gain of $174,000 in two years is some- 
thing for which to give thanks. August 
of 1902 was a notable month, since the 
receipts were larger by $22,000 than for 
August, 1901. This excellent record was 
due in part to determined united effort 
by some congregations which had not 
previously completed their apportion- 
ments, to unexpectedly large gifts from a 


‘few summer congregations, but more 
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particularly to the decided increase in 
gifts from individual donors. The dis- 
advantage of a fiscal year which ends in 
August is obvious, but this disadvantage 
can be largely overcome if Church men 
and women everywhere will recognize 
that this condition simply means the op- 
portunity of the individual to give time- 
ly and efficient aid. May not the Board 
of Managers expect that during August 
there will come from those who are en- 
joying the blessings of the summer holi- 
day many gifts, large and small, for the 
maintenance of the work which goes on 
the year round, in our own land and 
abroad, from beyond the Arctic Circle 
to the Southern Cross? 


ONDAY, Aug- 
What Might Be ust 31st, will 
Done before be the last day of the 
September 1st present fiscal year. 
Contributions to be 
applied on this year’s appropriations 
must be in hand by that date. Are 
there not fifty individuals who might 
give $1,000 each -before September ist; 
100 who might give $500 each; 200 who 
might give from $100 to $500 each; 1,000 
who might give $50 each; and an in- 
definite number who might give from 
$5 to $50 each? Then the ap- 
propriation would be fully paid; the 
reserve funds would be restored; and 
the Church might close its fiscal year 
with the note of triumphant thanksgiv- 
ing to God for His goodness in enabling 
His people to rise to the dignity and op- 
portunity He offers. 


ND may what is 

A Layman with given be given 
an Im- in the same spirit of 
perial Outlook devotion that marked 

a gift received the 

other day by the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, from a layman, who, 
through his clergyman, sent $1,000, the 
fruit of hard labor as a gardener, and 
of strict economy. His only request was 
that “the money might be compelled to 
work as hard for the Lord Jesus Christ 
as he had to work to earn it.” A work- 


‘low-citizens at home. 
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ingman with an imperial outlook, with a 
noble concern for those less privileged 
than himself, and a noble passion to take 
a worthy share in the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom! What might not be 
done, if all Christians were like-minded ? 


S a Christian na- 
Popular Education tion, it is one 


in Porto Rico of our privileges to 
bring a new ideal to 
the people of Porto Rico; nothing less 
than the education of their children. 
We say it is a new ideal, for popular edu- 
cation has been an unknown quantity in 
Porto Rican life. Within ten years after 
the first settlement in Massachusetts, 
Harvard College was founded. Four 
centuries and five years Spain held 
Porto Rico. When her sovereignty 
ceased she left no institution worthy of 
the name of college, and but a few in- 
different schools. The United States 
Government found a population whose 
illiterates reached the appalling total of 
eighty per cent. Nothing done by this 
country for Porto Rico is more full of 
promise for the future of the people than 
the admirable system of public educa- 
tion. The officials at the head of it, and 
the.men and women doing faithful work 
as teachers, deserve honor from their fel- 
A further advance 
step was made on July 1st, when the 
“Wniversity of Porto Rico” was estab- 
lished, through the approval given by 
President Roosevelt to the action of Con- 
gress in appropriating to the cause of 
education in Porto Rico 90,000 acres of 
reserve Government land, valued at 
$500,000. The board of trustees of the 
new university includes both Americans 
and Porto Ricans—Governor Hunt and 
Dr. Lindsay, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, among the former. 


REAT as has 

What the Church been the gain 
May Do in giving the young 

for Porto Rican people of Porto Rico 
Education an opportunity to 
equip themselves for 

usefulness, the present provision is far 
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from sufficient. Dr. Lindsay says that 
every dollar spent for all purposes in the 
insular government this year could be 
wisely used in developing educational 
work, and even then it would hardly be 
sufficient to meet present demands. Fully 
200,000 Porto Rican children of school 
age are still without school privileges. 
Since this is true, and since it is also 
true that, as Church people, we believe 
in the necessity for Christian education, 
we should take great satisfaction in the 
excellent school work carried on in San 
Juan by Miss Cuddy, under Bishop Van 
Buren’s direction. True, the school is 
small enough—only about 70 pupils in 
all—but more than large enough to tax 
one American woman, resourceful 
though she may be, and a Porto Rican 
assistant. The school might readily be 
enlarged if means were at hand. Better 
still, perhaps, it might be duplicated in a 
half dozen other points in the island, if 
for each new school the Bishop might 
receive a guarantee of $1,000 for the first 
year. It is for work such as this that 
Bishop Van Buren needs the “Equip- 
ment Fund,” now amounting to over 
$11,000, with $19,000 to come “some 


time.” It cannot come too soon. 
OR the past ten 
How to Meet years the Eng- 
a Deficrt lish Church Mis- 


sionary Society has 
been contending with recurring deficits. 
Through careful financiering and -occa- 
sional recourse to special funds, the sit- 
uation has at least been kept in hand, 
though the dark shadow of a debt has 
not been entirely removed. In the mean- 
time, both the income and the expendi- 
ture of the Society have been steadily 
increasing. The income for the year just 
ended reached the striking total of $1,- 
700,000—the largest amount ever re- 
ceived—while the expenditure was $1,- 
750,000, less by nearly $100,000 than the 
high-water mark of expenditure in 1900. 
This financial increase has been more 
than matched by the increase in the staff 
abroad, and consequently in the amount 


= hee?” 
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of work in the missions. In India and 
Ceylon the staff has doubled in the past 
fourteen years. In Japan, in ten years; 
in West Africa, in nine years; in Kast 
Africa and Uganda and in the Moham- 
medan lands of the East, in eight 
years. Fifteen years ago the annual 
baptisms were 2,600. Last year they 
were 9,600, an average of twenty-six a 
day. Even in the face of such facts as 
these, there are some who contend that 
a deficit must be met by curtailing work 
and cutting down expenditure. “Not 
so,” says the Committee of the C. M.S. 
“The only way out of the present strin- 
gency is to go ahead.” The Committee 
has accordingly adopted as a watchword 
for the immediate future, “Half as many 
again.” It calls for 500 more mission- 
aries, an income of $2,000,000 for the 
current year, and of $2,500,000 within 
the next five years. It asks for an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. in the number of 
its contributors and collectors and read- 
ers of its periodicals. It urges private and 
public prayer, and reminds the members 
and supporters of the Society that, as 
one of its great secretaries used to say, 
“Answers to prayer are calls to sacri- 
So God’s present-day response to 
the prayers of His people in opening the 
doors of non-Christian lands is a call 
to Christian advance and more ready 
sacrifice. 


T. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, under 
Clergymen its new President, 

for Japan the eKey. Hoast 

: George Tucker, is 
prospering finely. Not a teacher or stu- 
dent has been lost through the retire- 
ment of the Rey. Arthur Lloyd, a fact 
which, as Bishop McKim says, speaks 
well for the former president and for 
the students. Telling work is being done 
in the Tokyp District, as Mr. Woodman’s 


Wanted: Three 


article in this number abundantly 
shows. But the mission is wofully 
short-handed. Mr. Tucker’s appoint- 


ment to St. Paul’s College has left his 
important station at Hirosaki, in the far | 
north, quite unprovided for, so that 
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Bishop McKim has been obliged, in or- 
der not to lose what has already been 
gained there, to take charge of the sta- 
tion for the summer. It is the kind of 
work that he did for thirteen years be- 
fore his appointment as bishop, but it 
is obvious how difficult it will be for him 
to add the detailed evangelistic work of 
such a station as this to his other duties 
as bishop, particularly since he will be 
at the disadvantage of directing the work 
of the district at a distance of nearly 
400 miles from its centre. The exten- 
sion of the Church to a number of im- 
portant points is prevented because there 
are no men to send. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is natural that he should 
beg for reinforcements. He wants “three 
young, unmarried men, earnest, intelli- 
gent and tactful,” just as soon as he can 
get them. The General Secretary, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, will supply 


particulars. 
\W* trust that 
Plans for ' Church  peo- 
the Missionary ple have been keep- 
Council ing in mind the date 
of the Missionary 
Council in Washington, October 27th to 
29th. The committee in charge of the pro- 
gramme has prepared for a series of pub- 
lic meetings and conference discussions 
which ought to make the occasion 
thoroughly practical and useful. Next 
month we shall publish the programme 
in full. In the meantime we can give 
at least a suggestion of its character. It 
is hoped that the opening sermon on the 
morning of Tuesday, October 27th, at 
Epiphany Church, will be preached by 
Bishop Doane, as chairman of the Board 
of Managers. Other topics for the con- 
ference sessions include discussions up- 
on “The Financial and General Progress 
and Achievements of the Year”; “The 
Proposed Missionary Canon”; “The Ad- 
ministration of our Missionary Work 
and its Support”; “The Cares and. Re- 
sponsibilities of the Bishop as a Mis- 
sionary Leader”; and “Why the Church 
Should Increase its Efforts on Behalf of 
White People, the Negroes, the Indians, 
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and in the New Possessions.” The pub- 
lic meeting of Tuesday evening will be 
devoted to missions at home, under the 
general title of “The Conquest of the 
Continent.” and with addresses upon 
“The Home Missionary as a Patriot,” 
and “The Church’s Work in the Home 
Field: Do the Results Justify the En- 
deavor?” Thursday evening the Coun- 
cil will close with the consideration of 
the Church’s duty and privilege in “The 
Evangelization of the World,” with ad- 
dresses upon “Objections and Criticisms 
to Foreign Missions”; “How the Church 
is Doing Her Work in China”; and 
“Foreign Missions the Church’s Inspira- 
tion.” Wednesday evening will be used 
for an informal reception. 

Among the speakers, in addition to 
Bishop Doane, the programme commit- 
tee hopes to have the aid of Bishop Tut- 
tle, of Missouri; Bishop Dudley, of Ken- 
tucky; Bishop Garrett, of Dallas; Bish- 
op Brewer, of Montana; Bishop Hare, of 
South Dakota; Archdeacon Pollard, of 
North Carolina; the Rev. Sherman 
Coolidge, of the Shoshone Agency, 
Wyoming; the Rev. Dr. Pott, of China; 
Dr. Lloyd, Mr. Thomas, and other lay- 
men whose names will be announced 
later. As the Pan-American Episcopal 
Conference meets in Washington the 
week preceding the Council, a large at- 
tendance of bishops from this country, 
Canada, and the West Indies is assured. 
More than eighty have already signified 
their intention of being present. The 
committee expects that Bishop Du 
Moulin, of Niagara, will represent the 
Canadian Church on the programme. <A 
strong local committee is co-operating 
with the programme committee, and will 
leave nothing undone for the comfort 


and convenience of delegates and 
visitors. 

‘OME people say 

The High frankly t hat 

Purpose of the t h e Missionary 

Council Council hardly 


‘ seems worth while 
because it has no legislative powers. 
They have inadvertently overlooked a 
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higher function than that of legislation. 
We have no wish to belittle wise legisla- 
tion as a means of making plans for the 
extension of God’s Kingdom, and then of 
carrying them into effect. But behind 
legislation there must be a convinced 
and intelligent devotion to the Church’s 
mission. This is a condition of all mis- 
sionary progress. We believe, therefore, 
that the function of the Missionary 
Council to create and guide public opin- 
ion within the Church on all missionary 
matters, to arouse intelligent zeal, and 
to press home upon the conscience of the 
Church the missionary campaign as its 
primary obligation, is of a higher and 
more important character than the 
ainendment of canons and the passing of 
resolutions. To sit in a body whose pur- 
pose is such as this, involves honor and 
responsibility. In our opinion, it was be- 
eause the delegates to the Philadelphia 
Council last year appreciated the educa- 
tive purpose and influence of the Coun- 
cil, that they succeeded so thoroughly 
in making it, as many declared it to be, 
the best the Church has ever held. We 
know that Philadelphia Churchmen are 
so keenly devoted to the furtherance of 
the Church’s mission that they will wish 
their Washington friends success in the 
endeavor to surpass last year’s high 
standard, 


EVERAL bish- 
ops from the 
South and West ex- 
pect to attend the 
Missionary Council. 
; In response to an in- 
-quiry from the secretaries, they have 


A Campaign 
of Education on 
Behalf of Do- 


mestic Missions 
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kindly signified their willingness to ac- 
cept appointments during October and 
November to speak on behalf of the 
Church’s work in the home field. The 
opportunity is an exceptional one for 
learning, from those who are leading the 
advance in our own land, some of the 
facts concerning the progress of the cam- 
paign and its present needs. The Cor- 
responding Secretary will be glad to hear 
from parish clergy, from branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and from others who 
are arranging missionary meetings, 
either on week days or Sundays, and to 
make it as easy as possible for them to 
secure speakers. Some of the bishops are 
ready to speak on behalf of the work of 
domestic missions generally, as illus- 
trated by their own dioceses; others, be- 
cause of pressing local needs, oppor- 
tunities which must be turned to account 
before they pass away, are obliged to 
make special appeals. We therefore ask 
that wherever possible plans be made 
for using October and November for a 
campaign of instruction concerning do- 
mestic missions. As we write, a letter 
reaches us from Central New York, ask- 
ing whether it would be possible to 
arrange “a missionary circuit of a week 
or more, with Utica as a centre, and with 
two or more speakers from different 
fields.” The plan, we think, can be car- 
ried out. In this connection, we com- 
mend to the attention of those planning 
such meetings a pamphlet of suggestions 
— ‘How to Arrange for the Visit of a 
Missionary.” <A postal card request to 
the Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, -New York, asking for leaflet 
No. 900, will secure a copy. 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, TOKYO 


Ten Years of an Episcopate in Japan 


BY THE REVEREND E, R. WOODMAN 


HE writer well remembers the 
day, more than ten years ago, 
when the Rev. H. D. Page, 
then the president of the Stand- 

ing Committee of the Missionary Juris- 
diction of Jiapan, informed the members 
of the mission living in the foreign con- 
cession in Tokyo that a cablegram from 
America announced the election of the 
Rev. John McKim, of Osaka, as mission- 
ary bishop. We were glad that one of the 
missionaries on the field had been 
chosen; one who by thirteen years of 
faithful service had won the confidence 
of those in authority at home. After ac- 
cepting the election, Mr. McKim pro- 
ceeded to the United States and was con- 
secrated in St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York, on June 14th, 1893, as Bishop of 
Yedo. Returning to Japan he took up 
his residence. in Tokyo, which Bishop 
Williams had made his see city. Soon 
after. the name of the district was 
changed to Tokyo. 

Ten years have passed. 


What has 
(554) 


happened in that time, here in Japan? 
Great events have come to pass, some of 
which have considerably changed the 
relation of the foreigner to the Japanese 
and have been, on the whole, favorable 
to mission work. 


I. Some Political Changes Favor- 
able to Religious Progress 


1. The New Constitution 


At the time of Bishop McKim’s con- 
secration the new national constitution 
had been in existence but four years. It 
was still on trial, the foreigners looking 
on interestedly to watch the working out 
of the new ideas. No other country has 
been in a like position. European na- 
tions have gradually worked their way 
out from monarchical or feudal oppres- 
sion, contending for years, sometimes, 
to make slight headway. Japan has the 
oldest single dynasty in the world, and 
until half a century ago had a feudal 
system. Almost at a stroke, the whole 
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system was abolished, and on February 
12th, 1889, the present occupant in lineal 
descent of Jimmu _ Tenno’s throne 
graciously allowed his subjects to have 
some voice in public affairs, and to 
elect some delegates of their own to frame 
new legislation. The suffrage at first 
was very restricted, but one of the not- 
able events of the decade has been its 
extension. The election of members of 
the Diet, which took place in August, 
1902, was conducted under the new suf- 
frage laws. Before this election the num- 
ber of electors was about 450,000. This 
number was increased to about 1,000,000, 
the membership of the lower house of the 
Diet increasing at the same time from 
300 to 875. Another great change is the 
removal of the former property qualifica- 
tion for membership in the lower house. 
This will make possible the election of 
some good men who otherwise would have 
been excluded. 

Just at present, the political world is 
in quite a ferment. Naturally, when 
power is given to a people they wish to 
exercise it. The lower house here, as in 
England, represents the people; the upper 
house, or House of Peers, stands for 
more conservative ideas. 
lower house has been struggling to 
make itself more and more of a 
power in legislation. A number 
of times it has been dissolved by the 
Government, but every 
year a gain has been 
made. The great object 2 
aimed at is “party gov- ; 
ernment” and a cabinet 
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responsible to the people and not to the 
Kmperor, as now. 

December 28th, 1902, the lower house 
was again dissolved, and a new election 
beeame necessary. By this election the 
Liberal Party certainly has not lost. The 
new Diet is just now (May) commenc- 
ing its sessions. It is at this moment an 
open question whether the lower house 
will still continue its opposition to the 
Ministry. At all events, the day of party 
government may be very near, for it now 
has most substantial support which 
hitherto it has lacked. The man above 
all others to whom Japan is indebted for 
its present enlightened constitution is 
Marquis Ito—the “father of the constitu- 
tion.” This wise and judicious states- 
man has from the first been a leader, or 
rather, we might say, a trainer and guide. 
He has led in somewhat the same way as 
a father leads his children—not giving 
the people all they desired until the 
proper time came. Hitherto he has de- 
clined to give favorable notice to the 
ever-growing desire for party govern- 
ment. Now, however, he has not only 
given his sympathy, but has himself con- 
sented to be a party leader, thus in a 
way separating himself from his former 
colleagues, fellow-veterans of 
years of labor for Japan. 

All this may seem to have 
no connection with mission 
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work, but it has, indirectly at least. It 
means that “Young Japan,” progressive, 
foreign-educated Japan, is fast coming 
to the front; and that old-time con- 
servatism and distrust of foreigners and 
their ways are going to the rear. 


. 2. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


A recent event of great interest not 
only to Japan, but to other nations also, 
_is the “Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” con- 
summated last year. The Japanese nat- 
urally feel proud of 
this, for it is the 
first recognition of 
an Oriental by an 
Occidental nation. 
Great were the re- 
joicings all over the 
country when the 


alliance was. an- 
nounced. The 
natural result of 


this state of affairs 
is a subsidence of 
the strong anti-for- 
eign feeling which 
formerly prevailed. 
Officials of both gov- 
ernments vie with 
each other to in- 
erease the already 
cordial entente. 


3. Treaty Revision 


The event of the 
last decade which 
has had more direct 
influence on the for- 
eign missionary and his work than any- 
thing yet named, is the revision of the old 
treaties, by which “extra-territoriality” 
was abolished and all resident foreigners 
came under Japanese jurisdiction. This 
dates from the summer of 1899. Before 
that time, foreigners were under the 
jurisdiction of their respective govern- 
ments. Japanese police had no right to 
enter a foreigner’s premises without his 
consent, and all law cases were tried in 
the defendant’s consular court. As can be 
imagined, this state of things was galling 
to the Japanese, but they made the alien 
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pay for his exemption from Japanese 
control. Except by special government 
permission, no foreigner was allowed to 
reside or to do business outside of the 
foreign concessions, which were few in 
number and small in extent. In Tokyo, 
for instance, the concession consisted 
of about sixty building lots. Anyone 
wishing to reside outside of these 
was required to obtain permission 
and, nominally at least, be in the ser- 
vice of some Japanese. 

What a hamper 
this was to mission 
work! But this was 
not all. There were 
five “treaty ports” 
where foreigners 
might reside (in the 
concessions), b u t 
they could not travel 
beyond twenty-five 
miles from one of 
these open _ ports 
without a passport. 
These _ passports 
were granted by the 
Japanese Goyv- 
ernment, at the re- 
quest of the repre- 
sentative of the 
country whose citi- 
zen wished to travel. 
The passports were 
not difficult to 
obtain — on certain 
Choe detet tonne se 
They were granted 
for two—and only 
two—reasons—“health” or “scientific ob- 
servation.” For years, when there were 
but very few native evangelists, the for- 
eign missionary longed to visit the in- 
terior to preach the Gospel. But the Gov- 
ernment could not give passports for 
such a purpose. If a passport were re- 
quested for this reason, it was always 
refused. As years went by, however, the 
use by missionaries of their passports for 
evangelistic tours was officially winked 
at. But many missionaries felt that they 
could not conscientiously use passports. 
The passport system was undoubtedly a 
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Japanese tradition says that the mountain sprang up in a moment at the time of the great earthquake, 286 B.C. 


Should anyone question the truth of the statement, his informant can urge, “ There is the mountain.”’ 


It is 


literally worshipped by the Japanese, and thousands of pilgrims climb its swmmit every summer. 


great hindrance to evangelistic work. 
At the revision of the treaties all this was 
changed, and now, as long as we obey 
the laws of the country, we can travel 
anywhere without let or hindrance, to 
preach or lecture. It ought to be said 
here that even under the passport regime, 
the itinerant mission work was helped 
rather than hindered by the police in the 
interior. Permission always had to be 
obtained for. anyone to hold a public 
meeting, and almost without exception 
this privilege was granted to the foreign 
missionary. 


4. Property Rights 


Again, in the ante-revision days no . 


foreigner could hold property in his own 
name, outside the concessions. All such 
property had to be held in the name of 
Japanese, and was wholly beyond the 
legal control of the foreign owner. 
Schools, mission residences, chapels, rep- 
resenting many thousands of dollars, 
were held by Japanese trustees, the real 
owners of the property relying on the 
moral integrity of these native holders, 
not to take advantage of the situation. 
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This was quite unsafe, not because of a 
lack of integrity on the part of the 
trustees, but on account of changes and 
chances which might occur. Suppose a 
foreigner should put property valued at 
$10,000 ‘in the hands, as trustee, of Mr. 
A., a prosperous Japanese business man. 
For years all goes well, then Mr. A. gets 
into financial difficulties and becomes 
bankrupt. His creditors hunt up his as- 
sets and find a certain piece .of property 
valued at $10,000 registered in his name. 
What is to prevent their attaching it? 
The foreign owner could have had no 
legal redress. Or if Mr. A. had died, 
there was nothing to prevent his heirs, 
possibly non-Christians, claiming the 
property found registered in his name. 

In ante-revision days, if I am not mis- 
taken, a Christian congregation could 
not be registered as a “legal person,” and 
thus had no legal status, After revision 
this was allowed to Japanese subjects. 
This was a great improvement on the 
former method, as an organized Christian 
congregation could legally hold property 
for religious uses, and this would not be 
liable to alienation. 
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Some time ago, foreign missionaries 
thought that they might be allowed to 
hold mission property in their own 
names, having no Japanese partners. I 
think that the American Baptists were 
the first, or certainly one of the first, as- 
sociations to apply to the Government to 
be acknowledged before the law as a 
‘Suridical person.” They were delighted 
to find that their request was granted. 
Other Christian bodies then attempted 
to gain the same privilege. Some of the 
applications were favorably received, and 


others refused. Our mission is among 


the fortunate ones. Very recently a 
number of the members of our mission, 
all foreigners, have been incorporated as 


a “juridical person” under the laws of _ 


Japan, and they can now hold in their 
“own names all of our mission property, 
wherever situated. Probably no one in 
the United States can appreciate how 
much this means to us and to the mission. 


The Government and Educa- 
tional Institutions 
So much for the benefits that have 


come through treaty revision. Some- 
thing else came after revision, which 


seriously affected the boys’ schools of the 
middle grade, a most important part of 
our mission work. The policy of the 
Educational Department has been to dis- 
courage private schools, native as well 
as foreign. Certain privileges are 
granted to pupils of government schools 
which are withheld from others. One of 
these privileges applies to students wish- 
ing to enter the Imperial universities; 
another to those liable to army conscrip- 
tion. In order to have a boys’ middle 
school prosper it’ seems necessary for it 
to have a license from the Educational 
Department. To obtain this, the school — 
must submit to the government curricu- 
lum. About four years ago, the Minister 
of Education put forth a regulation pro- 
hibiting religious instruction in any 
school under the department. This was 
a great blow to mission schools. They 


_have little reason for existence except to 


give religious instruction. Some are in- 
clined to think that this blow was in- 
tended for Christian schools, but the 
writer does not share this view. Re- 
ligious teaching of any and every kind is 
excluded, Buddhist as well as Christian. 
The Government had a right  to—make 
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JAPANESE BUDDHIST PRIESTS 
Buddhism in Japan is divided into nwmerous sects; between some of them violent enmities exist. 


such a regulation, just as much right as 
any one of the United States has to for- 
bid even the reading of the Bible in its 
schools. 

When this change took place, the writer 
was most decidedly opposed to our mis- 
sion schools securing licenses on such con- 
ditions. It looked to him then like haul- 
ing down our colors. Most mission 
schools have, I believe, not taken licenses. 
This means smaller schools for boys. 
Certainly non-Christian boys will attend 
the schools where they can receive the 
most benefit and have the most official 
privileges. As regards St. Paul’s Col- 
lege time has proved that opponents to 
securing a license have been happily dis- 
appointed. Religious teaching is pro- 
hibited in the school building proper; 
but it is not excluded from the dormi- 
tories where scores of the students live, 
and this under much the same rules that 
governed the old mission schools. The 
parents or guardians of all boys entering 
the dormitory are required to sign a 
paper to the effect that the boys must at- 


tend morning and evening prayer. The 


tone of the school is good and the boys 
flock to the cathedral morning and even- 
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ing. There is a larger percentage of 
Christian students in St. Paul’s than in 
any other boys’ school in the country. 


II. Some Evidences of Progress 


1. The Christian Leaven in the 
National Life 


One who, like the writer, can look back 
twenty-three years, can see a wonderful 
change for the better in the status of 
Christianity in Japan. Converts are 
steadily increasing in numbers, and what 
is as much to the point, the ethical 
code of Christianity is gradually per- 
meating the nation. What has been con- 
sidered wrong in Christian countries is 
coming to be considered wrong here. 

It is a mistake to say or to think that 
there was no good in the Japanese people 
before Christianity came here. There 
was and is very much good in them, 
apart from any Christian influence. 
They have some fine traits of character. 
They have faults (some other people 
have, too), and such faults as they have 
we firmly believe that Christianity can 
correct. It can do for them what it has 
done for other nations. 


en 


ee 
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The outlook for Christian evangelistic 
work is hopeful. Christianity does not 
now seem to be under the ban, as it for- 
merly was. I do not mean officially, but 
practically. Nearly everyone has read 
that a Christian man has been for some 
time the president of the lower house. 
One must not lay too much stress upon 
this, but it at least gives evidence that 
his Christianity was not a bar to his 
election. 


2. Three Interesting Facts 


Three events have recently occurred 
which we think mean a good deal; at all 
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Hearn, chose the Rey. Arthur Lloyd. For 
many years Mr. Lloyd has been inde- 
fatigable in direct Christian work. Even 
a short time ago I doubt if such an active 
Christian would have been chosen for 
such a position. Again, we must give the 
caution that this must not be made to 
mean too much. He was not chosen be- 
sause he was a Christian, but neither was 
he debarred on this account. 

Thirdly, Mrs. Sugiura, wife of Dr. 
Sugiura, whom a number of your Amer- 
ican readers will know, is engaged in 
teaching two of the Imperial Princesses, 
daughters of the Emperor. Mrs. Sugiura 


A MEETING OF THE KYOTO BRANCH OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


events, they show that Christians are not 
tabooed. First, some months ago, the 
Premier of Japan wished a principal for 
his school, in which are educated men 
for future official position in Formosa. 
He chose our Dr. Motoda, a man who is 
thoroughly identified with Christian 
work, being not only rector of Grace 
Church, Tokyo, but vice-president of the 
National Students Union (Y. M. C. A.), 
and prominent in various Christian 
movements.. 

Secondly, the Tokyo Imperial _Uni- 
versity, wishing a successor as Professor 
of English Literature to Mr. Lafcadio 


is a graduate of our St. Margaret’s 


School. : 
3. The Value of the Y. [1.C. A. 


Another proof of the present state of 
Christian work is the flourishing condi- 


_tion of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ciation. It has a list of honored ex-presi- 
dents, among them being a chief justice 
and an admiral. The present president 
is Mr. Kataoka, president of the lower 
house. It has good men also for 
directors. One of these is Mr. Fukuoka 
(a communicant of Grace Church), son of 
Baron Fukuoka, a member of the Peers’ 
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Club, and professor of international law 
in the Peers’ School. This gentleman is 
very active in Christian work. A mem- 
ber of the standing committee is Mr. 
Ebara, a member of the Diet and a man 
of great influence in educational circles. 
Several rising young lawyers, uni- 
versity graduates, are also active mem- 
bers. But what tells far more than all 
this is the attitude of a part of the non- 
Christian public. A certain baron, not a 
Christian, told his son, recently returned 
from America, that before he made any 
other acquaintances he wished him to 
meet the young men of the Y. M. C. A. 
A firm of architects, non-Christian, has 
given 500 yen toward an endowment 
fund. A non-Christian merchant hag 
given 1,000 yen for the same purpose. 


There can be no ulterior purpose in this. 
There is no money, education or position 
to be gained by identifying one’s self 
with the Y. M. OC. A. The fact is that 
through this movement, Christianity is 
making its influence felt, and business 
men are finding out that Christian char- 
acter counts for something. One of the 
highest officials in the Educational De- 
partment has said that he highly ap- 
preciates what is being done for young 
men, and that such work is necessary to 
give moral stamina to Japanese students. 
Count Okuma, one of the leading states- 
men, also gives his endorsement to the 
Association. 

Since we are reviewing a ten years’ 
episcopate, the inevitable statistics must 
be brought in. 


Comparative Statistics for 1893-1903 


1393. 1903. 1903. 1903. 
Whole District of District of Total. 
Mission. Tokyo. Kyoto. 
Hioterien. priests’ y.. so eten ates ae ol 12 12 9 21 
as deaCONngs smite eke eee 2 2 
“ teachers and workers .... 24 22 17 39 
JAPANESE PLIEStS .. 2.60. e ects vcee a 9 3 12 
ue GenCore Ast nek eee 6 5 3 8 
Gs postulantss: ewer ee eee 9 5 12 aly 
es Gatechistss + seme acer cts 33 18 1 29 
teachers and workers ... 185 69 40 109 
“ communicants ......... 1,496 1,324 700 2,024 


Contribiudions.cee. 


vec eseeee ss 2,665yen 4,608yen 2,9738yen 7,58lyen 
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Gratifying as these figures are, they 
do not supply all the facts of growth 
during the ten years. Here are some 
others: Bishop McKim has ordained 
eighteen priests and twelve deacons. Re- 
cently St. John’s Church, Tokyo, cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary; in 1893 it 
had twenty-eight communicants; now it 
has ninety. Then the offerings of the 
congregation for the year were yen 73; 
for the last year yen 325. In 1893 there 


ono. 


was but one out-station in the present 


THE JAPANESE 
ASSISTANT AND 
NURSES AT ST. 
LUKE’S HOSPI- 
TAL 


Deis tira et 
One “Ouks ¥ (0 
where a for- 
eigner was 
rei de 16s 
now there 
are eight. 
In 1893 the 
value of the buildings in the present 
Tokyo District was $62,000, and in the 


whole mission $87,000. Now the Tokyo 


property alone is valued at $101,000, and 
that in Kyoto at $153,000. Twelve 
churches have been built in the Tokyo 
District and four were built in the Kyoto 
District before it was set apart. For 
school buildings we have much to show 
in St. Paul’s College, St. Margaret’s 
School, Tokyo, and St. Agnes’s School. 
Kyoto—all large structures. The present 
building of St. Luke’s Hospital also be- 
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longs to this last decade, but is now 
quite inadequate for the present demands, 


Fourteen missionary residences have 
been crected, many of them at out- 
stations. It is a notable fact that dur- 


ing all this time not a dollar has been 
appropriated by the Board of Managers 
for building purposes. ‘The money has 
come from special giving. 


4. The Growth of the Native Church 


During these years there has been a 
steady forward movement 
of the Nippon Sei Kokwai— 
“the (mative) Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan.” Japanese 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, NOW ENTIRELY INADEQUATE TO THE DEMANDS 
UPON IT. A NEW BUILDING, TO COST $12,000, HAS BECOME A NECESSITY - 


and foreigners are working in entire har- 
mony, as is manifested by the fine frater- 
nal spirit at every diocesan convention 
and general synod. At the synod held in 
April, 1902, steps were taken looking to 
_the election of a Japanese bishop. How 
soon that will cecur we do not know, but 
we shall all rejoice to see the native 
Church able to supply and ready to fol- 
low a Japanese chief pastor. His juris- 
diction will undoubtedly be Tokyo, the 
metropolis of the country, where natur- 
ally the Christian work is most strongly 
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centralized. This means that the Ameri- 
ean bishop must make another see city 
for himself. Bishop McKim is deter- 
mined not to stand in the way, hard as 
it would be for him to sever his connec- 
tion with the work in Tokyo. Some time 
ago the Bishop started an endowment 
for the native episcopate, contributing to 
it the offerings at his confirmation visita- 
tions. Some of us thought that perhaps 
the Japanese did not realize that two 
bishops could not reside and have juris- 
diction in the same city and that the ad- 
vent of the native meant the retirement 
of the foreign bishop. When they did 
realize it, it was delightful to see the 
spontaneous expression of attachment to 
Bishop McKim. There is not a Japan- 
ese here but will hesitate a long time 
before he takes any action which will 
cause the retirement from Tokyo of 
Bishop McKim. 

I have never known Bishop McKim to 


be so busy as he has been during this past 
winter. The Tokyo District is a large 
one, with a population of about 11,000- 
000 people. Some of the stations are 
nearly 600 miles from Tokyo, and Japan- 
ese trains average twenty miles an hour. 
He has visited most of the churches two 
and three times for confirmation within 
the last few months. St. John’s Church, 
Tokyo, is overflowing. Grace Church. 
Tokyo, is prospering splendidly and is 
entirely self-supporting, though in 1893 
the congregation was contributing but 
1 yen a month toward its own support. 
Now it has a rector, a curate, parish or- 
ganizations, and a large congregation, 
including many young men. At Trinity 
Cathedral there are six services in Eng- 
lish and Japanese every Sunday, besides 
daily morning and evening prayer in 
both languages, and mid-day prayer for 
missions in English. 


5. Work among University Stu- 
dents 


The Rey. B. T. Sakai, through the 
aid of many friends in America, has 
begun a unique work among 

the students of the Imperial 

University in Tokyo. His 

aim is to have what in Eng- 

land is called 
a “hostel”— 
a living place 


SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CONGREGATION AT GRACE CHURCH, TOKYO, PRESENT . 
AT THE CONSECRATION SERVICE, 
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for young men connected with the univer- 
sity. Three buildings have been secured 
m the midst of a student population of 
5,000. Rooms are rented to young men 
who are willing to receive Christian in- 
struction, though they do not commit 
themselves to becoming Christians. At 
present the house is full, with twenty 
residents, all of them promising students 
averaging about twenty-four years of 
age, and there is already a considerable 
waiting list. Such men as these. will 
largely mould the future policy of the 
Empire, and if they become Christians 
will be able to do much to further Chris- 
tian missions among the people. 


6. The Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


The work of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Japan is also something which 
has come entirely within the last ten 
years. Begun in 1894 by Mr. C. H. 
Evans, who was sent out from the United 
States as the Brotherhood representative, 
and who laid strong foundations, retir- 
ing in 1897 because of his ordination 
and his addition to the clerical staff of 
the mission, the work has gone on stead- 
ily, and has been greatly developed under 
Professor Frank FE. Wood, as Mr. Evans’s 
successor. Professor Wood says that in 
the whole Tokyo District there are now 
but one or two places where chapters 
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do not exist, and in the South Tokyo 
District, one of the English dioceses, he 
knows only one more place where a chap- 
ter can be started. He is soon to visit 
the English dioceses in the extreme north 
and south to establish chapters. 


What is the Future ? 


As one thinks of all the great gain 
during the first ten years of Bishop 
McKim’s episcopate, it seems appropriate 
to ask: “What will the Bishop be able 
to report ten years from now, if his life 
be spared?” The answer will not depend 
wholly upon him. He may be counted 
upon to do his work in the difficult post 
the Church has entrusted to him. What 
the record is to be will depend largely 
upon how much the Church at home will 
permit him to do. Give an architect 
sufficient of the proper material, and he 
ean rightly be blamed if he fails to erect 
a worthy building. He cannot, however, 
reasonably be expected to put up a six 
story building out of material sufficient 
only for one story. Give Bishop McKim 
what he needs, and there will be no ques- 
tion about the result. 

The old, old ery—how familiar it must 
now be!—must be uittered again, yes 
again and again continually, until Japan 
has become a Christian country. We 
must have 


MORE WORKERS. 
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From Western Texas fot the Philippines 


BY THE REVEREND WILLIAM A. GUERRY 


HE decision of the Rev. Mercer’ 


Green Johnston, son of the 

Bishop of Western Texas, to 

offer himself to Bishop Brent 
for work in the Philippine Islands is 
another evidence that the foreign field 
continues to attract the ablest and best 
equipped of the Church’s clergy. That 
Mercer Johnston should go to serve 
the Church abroad does not surprise his 
friends who knew him as a student at 
Sewanee. The intensity of his nature, 
the depth of his religious convictions and 
the singleness of heart with which he 
espoused any cause, whether it was a 
mass meeting of the students to put 
down hazing, or the financial manage- 
ment of the base-ball team, marked him 
as a man who never did things half way. 
Some of us who knew him intimately 
knew also that his thoughts were con- 
stantly upon the mission field, and that 
his interest in that branch of the 
Church’s work never waned. 

In the light of his present decision it 
is interesting to note that the first great 
awakening in his religious life came in 
connection with an address on missions 
which he heard at Richmond, Va., while 
in attendance upon a Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
was a student in the law department of 
the University of Virginia at the time, 
and his experience at the convention 
seemed to mark a spiritual crisis in his 
life. When he returned to the Uni- 
versity the student whose room adjoined 
his, George Worth, now a medica] mis- 
sionary in China, did much to deepen 
the impression already made, and to di- 
rect his attention to the claims of the 


mission field. It is easy to see that the 


seed thus early sown in his heart has 
later borne fruit. 


It was just after he left the University - 


of Virginia that he came to us at Se- 
wanee, in the spring of 1893. It was evi- 
dent from the first that Johnstor 


possessed the qualities of a leader 


among men. He soon took a prominent 
part in everything which concerned the 
academic and athletic life of the student 
body. He edited the Cap and Gown 
Annual, the Sewanee Interary Maga- 
zime and other student periodicals. He 
won laurels for himself and for his Uni- 
versity in debate and in oratory—win- 
ning the medal at the Southern Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical Contest in 1894. Few 
students have left a more lasting influ- 
ence for good upon the University. 
Upon the completion of his theological 
course he was ordained deacon by his 
father in St. Augustine’s Chapel in 1898, 
and went immediately to New York to be 
an assistant to Dr. Huntington at Grace 
Church. After two years of practical 
training and of the more varied exper- 
ience of the work of a great city parish— 
at one time being actively engaged in 
work among the boys at Tombs Prison, 
and at the Catherine Street Mission near 
the foot of Brooklyn Bridge—he_re- 
turned to Western Texas to accept the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, San 
Antonio, and the chaplaincy of the 
West Texas Military Academy. Thus his 
whole life has been a preparation and 
training for the great work to which he 
has been called in far Manila. The 
prayers of the University and the best 
wishes of his many friends at Sewanee 
go with him and his devoted wife to his 
splendid and arduous undertaking. 
St.-Paul’s Church, San Antonio, has 
a worthy record,even though it had never 
given its rector to the work abroad. In 
the first place it was built by Miss Mary 
Coles, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to 
her mother. Though a comparatively 
young parish, five candidates for the 
ministry, two of.whom are already dea- 
cons, look to St. Paul’s as their church 
home. One expects to go to the foreign 
field; the other four either are or expect 
to be engaged in work in Western Texas. 


University of the South, 
(ser) 


Opportunities for the Church in Spokane 


WHY THE CHURCH HAS A MISSION IN PLACES WHERE OTHER CHRISTIAN 
BODIES ARE ALREADY AT WORK—HER OPPORTUNITY TO IMPROVE THE 
IMPERFECT AND COMMONPLACE—THE OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING TRADI- 
TIONS—CONGREGATIONS OF STERLING QUALITY—APOSTOLIC CLAIMS AND 
APOSTOLIC PRACTICE—WANTED: A DOZEN CLERGYMEN FOR SPOKANE 


BY THE REVEREND H. M. BARTLETT 


THE present situation in the Dis- 
trict of Spokane is as_ fol- 
lows: There are five self-sup- 
porting parishes, namely, All 

Saints’, Spokane, St. Paul’s, Walla 
Walla, St. Michael’s, North Yakima, 
Grace, Ellensburg, and Holy Trinity, 
Wallace, Idaho, and _ thirty-five mis- 
sions. In charge of the forty parishes 
and missions there are fifteen clergymen, 
all ‘of whom are efficient. and fourteen 
lay-readers, who are—what they are. It 
is evident that the jurisdiction is under- 
manned and under-worked, and it al- 
ways has been, though with an in- 
sufficient equipment it has, including its 
present limits, gained 105 per cent. dur- 
ing the last ten years. Regular services 
are maintained at Chelan, Clarkston, 
Dayton, Ellensburg, Grangeville, Coeur 
D’Alene, North Yakima, Moscow, 
Palouse, Pomeroy, Pullman, Ritzville, 
Spokane, Wallace, and Walla Walla, and 
perhaps two or three others, but more 
than half of the missions, including sev- 
eral which, under good men and manage- 
ment, might quickly become self-support- 
ing, are unsupplied, one of them for a 
month past, another for three months, a 
third for nearly a year. Some of the 
most important and growing towns, like 
Davenport, Wenatchee, the Sunnyside 
region, the lower valley of the Yakima, 
the Colville Valley, and other wide 
regions of the state, are entirely unsup- 
plied. In all these regions a half dozen 
denominations are earnestly at work, 
and seem to have no difficulty in getting 
men and money. In Yakima County 
there are five Presbyterian ministers, 
four Congregationalists, six or seven 
Methodists, and one Churchman. Some- 
thing like the same proportion probably 
prevails in other portions of the juris- 
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diction, and, indeed, all through the 
West. The various denominations are 
supplying all that is needed, unless some- 
thing else is needed than they know how 
to supply. And this raises the question 
whether the Episcopal Church has any- 
thing to give the people which they can- 
not find elsewhere? If it has, it has an 
opportunity in every town of this state. 

Our opportunity is to do a work which 
the denominations are not doing, and do 
not understand, otherwise we have no ex- 
cuse for going where they are already 
entrenched and doing earnest work. 
There are plenty of people who are not 
satisfied with their work, and are not 
touched by it, although the majority are 
fully satisfied with it. The latter do not 
welcome our coming, and sometimes op- 
pose us. But even the people who do not 
feel that they need us, need us all the 
same. The denominations need us as 
much as the people, to lift up the 
standard of worship and persuade them 
to adopt better forms. I attended a de- 
nominational service recently at. which 
the officiating minister read nine verses 
of Holy Scripture, and made a rambling, 
ill-phrased prayer of about three 
minutes’ length, much of which was not 
prayer but exhortation. While the con- 
gregation was assembling the pastor 
played “Annie Laurie” and other secu- 
lar tunes on the new organ. There was 
no other semblance of worship, except 
one or two hymns, evidently no compre- 
hension of the idea of worship, no prep- 
aration for it, and no expectation of it 
on the part of the congregation. The de- 
nominational churches are used for all 
kinds of secular purposes, and their peo- 
ple visit, Jaugh, eat, and do almost every- 
thing but worship in them. The prevail- 
ing type of religion is a narrow and out- 
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worn Evangelicalism, from which many 
are turning away in despair. The de- 
nominations are everywhere far in ad- 
vance of us, and, with a zeal which we do 
not emulate, doing this kind of work. If 
this is enough, there is no reason for us 
to attempt anything further. It is not 
enough. Our branch of the Chureh has 
a mission to teach the people how to wor- 
ship God in the beauty of holiness and 
in the holiness of beauty, to exhibit a 
sane and healthy type of religion; our 
priests have a mission of instruction con- 
cerning the higher and broader truths of 
Christianity, and we are needed in every 
town and at every cross-roads of the 
West. Other churches will do their 
work better where we are, and cannot be 
their best where they have not been mod- 
ified by our influence. Therefore we can- 
not but go everywhere and preach our 
Gospel to every creature. Our opportun- 
ity is the opportunity of an unoccupied 
field, given over, without us, to the im- 
perfect and commonplace. 

A large part of our difficulty is that 
we require exceptional men to do our 
work. In order to lift up the highest 
ideals we must have the highest kind of 
men. The highest kind of men are rare, 
and it is not, perhaps, surprising that 
only a few of them will come out upon 
the frontier, but the opportunity for that 
class of men is great. If the character 
of the priest conforms to the beauty of 
the language he uses in worship, if he is 
fundamentally and broadly good, then 
he has an influence which is not limited 
by the size of his congregation, but 

_which goes wherever he is known. It is 
this which makes every field a wide field, 
provided there is a man to cultivate it. 
The better the character of the man, the 
wider is his field, and the more rapid the 


recognition of the work that he is doing. © 


We have no opportunity out here for 
poor and imperfect men. Poor and im- 
perfect. as I use the words here, refer to 
character. We do not need extraordi- 
nary mental ability, nor great learning— 
the time has not yet come for men of 
such qualities; but for men of self-sacri- 
fice, wisdom, _patience, courage, and 
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faith, it exists, large and imperative, 
everywhere. 

Another large element in our oppor- 
tunity consists in the character of the 
men and women with whom we have to 
deal. Some among our congregations 
are, of course, a trial and hindrance to 
us. Some who “prefer the Episcopal 
Church” are drawn to us because we do 
not rigidly condemn amusements, and by 
other unspiritual reasons; but, on the 
whole, we have great reason for grati- 
tude for the kind of men and women 
with whom we have to work. Their 
faults are the faults of their time. Their 
virtues, which are far more numerous, 
are the old manly and womanly virtues. 
There is something out here funda- 
mentally good, which will prolong this 
Western race, and make it a power in 
this country. I never go into the woods, 
or out on the ranches, without coming 
back with a deeper respect for human 
nature and a larger pride in my country- 
men, It is worth any man’s while to 
minister to these people. A dozen of 
them are a better congregation than ten 
times their number elsewhere. 

A still larger element in our opportun- 
ity is the formative process now going 
on. All around us are communities in 
the making. They are taking on the as- 
pects of culture and religion which they 
will bear for a long time to come. I do 
not believe that the most important work 
for this Church is to be found in the 
cities; it is out here where manners, cus- 
toms, institutions, and religious condi- 
tions are forming. A man of education 
and ability can influence everything that 
is going on, the schools, the papers, the 
ideals of his town in every direction. He 
can restate the old faith in the proper 
language for an age of doubt, and win 
back many from indifference and scepti- 
cism. I think the current is already. 
setting back toward faith. I used to 
hear echoes of Ingersoll, and even of - 
Tom Paine, in my town. I do not hear 
them any longer. People are becoming 
aware that theology has turned its face 
toward the light, and are ready to listen 
respectfully _to what it can now say. 
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Never had the pulpit a fairer chance 
than it has here. A man of character 
and ability, choosing his field wisely, 
staying in it with patience, and working 
it with love and prudence, can build up 
a self-supporting parish in from two to 
five years, besides making his influence 
felt over a region wider than many a 
state. Some sacrifices are required, but 
for every one of them there is a larger 
compensation. Not many of us would 
be willing to leave this magnificent West, 
with its boundless promise, its noble 
scenery, its high type of manhood and 
womanhood, for anything that we have 
known elsewhere. 

Instead of using these opportunities, 
we are letting them go by default, and 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Campbellites, 
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and even Dunkards, are seizing them. If 
the salvation of the people of Washing- 
ton were left to the Church which claims 
to be apostolic, they would not be saved. 
People are saying of us that there is 
nothing apostolic about us except our 
claims. We cannot get men to do our 
work. Every missionary district is un- 
dermanned. A dozen men are needed to- 
day in this district. We have got to 
change the character of our appeal to 
the East: it has been too much for 
money; it must now be for men. The 
clergy of this Church alone have power 
to make its missionary character a suc- 
cess, rather than a reproach, and the ap- 
peal is to their faith, courage, self-sacri- 
fice and patriotism. 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Valdez: The Gate-way to the Yukon 


HOW THE MISSION WAS STARTED—A GLIMPSE OF WINTER LIFE—SIXTY-TWO 
FEET OF SNOW—WHY A SOCIAL HALL AND A HOSPITAL ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


N September, 1900, the Rev. Jules L. 
Prevost, on his way from Cape 
Nome—where, as the pioneer mis- 
sionary, he had held the first ser- 

vice and secured property for the Church 
—to the United States, stopped at Val- 
dez, a new town on the southern coast. 
There were indications that it would 
become a place of considerable impor- 
tance as a natural gateway into the in- 
terior, and as the southern terminus of 
an all-American route to the Yukon 
country. It is the most northerly point, 
with an open port the year around. Mr. 
Prevost spent two months in Valdez, 
gathered a small congregation, and suc- 
ceeded, with their aid, in erecting a rude 
frame chapel. Then, following the 
-Bishop’s instructions, he came home for 
his furlough. 

After his departure Valdez went 
through the experience of too many other 
important points in Alaska and else- 
where. Try as the Bishop might, he was 
unable to secure a missionary to develop 


the work that Mr, Preyost had wisely 


planned and begun. In the meantime 
the congregation held together as best 
they could with occasional services by a 
lay-reader. It was not until August, 
1902, that the Bishop was able to place 
a resident missionary at Valdez in the 
person of the Rev. F. C. Taylor, who 
had just joined the Alaska Mission. 
Mr. Taylor has now completed nearly 
a year of service, and the results of his 
work have more than justified his ap- 
pointment, while the promise of the 
place to become an important point 
where the Church should be strongly rep- 
resented, seems certain to be borne out. 
Mr. Taylor, working with his own hands 
and with the help of members of the 
congregation, has greatly improved the 
simple church building. Not an alto- 
gether accurate impression of its actual 
appearance can be gathered from the 
accompanying illustration. No doubt 
the snowdrifts, while they hide some of 
its good features, conceal more of its 
rudenesses, and give to the building a 
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Valdez : 


ance than it really pos- 
sesses. Nevertheless it 
has been a centre of help- 
ful work and _ influence 
during the long winter. 
From November to 
April the population of 
Valdez is greatly  in- 
creased by the presence of 
miners and_ prospectors 
who come in from the sur- 
rounding country, where 
they have been probing 
the huge, forbidding, and 
yet magnificent mountains 


for their hidden copper, 
gold and other metallic 
wealth. Then Valdez 


takes on the appearance 
of what we unfortunately 
have to call a_ typical 
frontier town. The cabins 
where most of the miners spend their win- 
ter are naturally bare and unattractive. 
Light and warmth and comfort have to be 
sought elsewhere. The ever-present saloon 
has accordingly multiplied itself exceed- 
ingly in Valdez, and, in its own vicious 
way, offers men practically the only op- 
portunity for social expression. The re- 
sult is more easily imagined than de- 
seribed. Drinking and gambling seem to 
be the all-absorbing occupations of the 
winter; not because all miners necessarily 
prefer such occupation, but because for 
most of them there seems practically noth- 
ing else to do. Idleness and isolation com- 
bine with the alluring and comfortable 
saloon to tempt many a man who under 
other conditions would not yield. The lit- 
tle Protestant Episcopal chapel is there, 
of course. Many of the men come to the 
Sunday services, but while the Church 
does its best to offer practical help with 
which to combat the seductions of the 
saloon, it is a very long time between 
Sundays. If it is true in our more set- 
tled communities that the Church must. 
be throughout the week a centre of work 
and help as well as of worship, it is 
doubly true on the frontier. 

That is why Bishop. Rowe and Mr. 


Taylor are keen about building near 
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THE MISSION CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY IN MIDWINTER 


the church a club room or social hall 
which shall be just as comfortable and 
attractive as the best saloon in town, but 
which shall aim at the building up rather 
than the pulling down of manly char- 
acter. Scores of men who now fall under 
the harmful influences of the saloon and 
the associations which are focussed there, 
would find in the Church Hall the friend- 
ships and social opportunities they 
naturally and rightly crave. By Novem- 
ber these men will be coming back from 
the mountains and the mines. Bishop 
Rowe wants them to find in Valdez a 
place to which they may go for the un- 
occupied time of the winter days and 
evenings. He estimates that $1,500 will” 
put up the required building. It will 
serve not only as a social centre for the 
community, but as a home for the mis- 
sionary and his wife. 

$184.50 have already been given for 


this purpose, and the last $500 have 


been promised. 

Valdez has another need. There is no 
place where the sick can receive proper 
care. Several times last winter Mr. Tay- 
lor found white men, as well as Indians, 
who for days and weeks had been lying 
ill with pneumonia or kindred diseases 
in cold, dark and damp cabins, with no 
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one to give them any skilled attention. 
Therefore a hospital is necessary, and 
the Bishop and Mr, 
one in operation before next 


The Valdez 


Taylor hope to see 
January. 
people are taking hold of 
this plan with much energy. When 
Bishop Rowe visited Valdez, in April, a 
meeting of citizens was held and a de 
termination was expressed to raise $1,000 
toward the building fund. <A fine site, 
150 feet square, was chosen by the Bish- 
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During the week that Bishop and Mrs. 
Rowe were in Valdez a reception was 
eiven them, attended by 250 people. On 
Sunday fine congregations came to both 
morning and evening services, and in the 
morning an offering was made for mis 
sions to be applied to the apportionment 
to the district. It should be noted that 
Alaska was one of the districts that last 
year paid its apportionment in full and, 
more than that, nearly doubled it.® Peo 


McKINLEY STREET, VALDEZ 


op and donated by the owner, Mr, A. C. 
Craven, to the hospital committee. Bish- 
op Rowe promised $500 toward the erec- 
tion of the building. When completed 
the property is to be turned over to the 
Bishop to be administered by the Chureh, 
and to be known as a Chureh hospital. 
It is natural, therefore, that the Bishop 
should hope that many of his friends 
in the States will give toward providing 
the necessary equipment. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for those who wish 
to give memorials or to make some 
thank-offering for restoration to health. 


ple were delighted with the Bishop’s 
visit, and his presence infused new en- 
ergy into the mission work. 

Valdez is getting to be a town of some 
dimensions, as the view of MeKinley 
Street will indicate. Not even the fact 
that during the winter the snow fall 
totalled sixty-two feet can impede its 
progress nor chill the energy of its citi- 
zens. Here surely is a place in which 
the Church should centre her efforts for 
the building up of a strong mission. 


*This year Alaska’s apportionment was 
paid in full by May Ist, 
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The Consecration of an 
Alaska Church 


UNE 14th Bishop Rowe consecrated 
the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
Juneau, of which the Rev. Christian 

A. Roth, of the dass of 1907 of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, is in charge. 
The Bishop is now on his way to the in 
terior and northern stations. He ie ac 
companied by Mrs. Rowe, who experts 
to proceed as far aa Cape Nome and 
await there the Bishop's return from 
his trip to Point Hope. Throughoat 
Southeastern Alaska Mr. Both says the 
outlook for aggressive work is one which 
kindles the hearts of all of the Bishop's 
helpers. 
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Forward into Light 
A Record of Ten Years of Church Progress in China 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND FREDERICK ROGERS GRAVES, D.D., BISHOP OF SHANGHAI 


HE Editor has asked me to write 

a review of the China Mission 

for the ten years from 1893 to 

1903, as being the member of 

the mission who is likely to know the 

most about the facts concerning both the 

districts and the work that has been done 
in them. 


Some Obstacles to Christian Work 


Looking back along the years, I am 
impressed by the changes in this time. 
China in 1903 is in many respects a dif- 
ferent country from the China of 1893. 
The period of change began with the 
China-Japan war in 1894, which showed 
the world that China was no longer a 
strong empire and pricked the bubble of 
her military reputation. This was as 
much of a surprise to the Chinese them- 
selves as it was to most of the world out- 
side, and there followed a spasmodic at- 
tempt at reform, ill-conceived and ill- 
managed, resulting in the coup d’état of 
1898, which took all power out of the 
hands of the Emperor and placed it in 
the hands of the Empress Dowager. 
This meant, of course, a reactionary pol- 
icy, and the control of the empire by the 
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ultra-conservative party. Naturally, mis- 
sionary work came in for its share of 
dislike. “No progress” was the motto of 
the men in power, and, as missionary 
work meant new ideas, it was regarded 
with jealousy and suspicion. Then, too, 
it was a work which was. promoted by 
foreigners, and the Chinese Government 
had its own reasons for distrusting for- 
eign nations at this time. 

After the war with Japan the policy 
of Western nations toward China _be- 
came more aggressive. In _ various 
parts of the country territory was de- 
manded and secured; Wei-hai-wei went 
to England, Kiao-chou to Germany, 
and Port Arthur to Russia. The Chinese 
were thoroughly irritated and alarmed, 
and yet they were unable to adopt a 
strong policy and repel aggression. 
Amongst the people there was a mingled 
sense of dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment and of hatred toward foreigners, 
which finally took shape in the Boxer 
movement. Kverybody knows how the 
Empress encouraged this movement in 
the hope that it would free China from 
foreign control and drive out of the 
country every man of Western race. The 
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terrible events of 1900 followed speedily. 
It is needless to tell again the story of 
the sufferings and martyrdom of the 
Christians in North China. So thorough 
was the persecution that, when it ended, 
missionary work in the northern half of 
the Empire seemed to have been an- 
nihilated. The Christians had to bear 
the weight of the Boxer rising, but, when 
it was suppressed by the expedition 
which foreign nations united to send, 
China saw that, so far from its having 
freed her from foreign influence, it had 
only been the means of forging new and 
stronger chains to fetter her. The coun- 
try was in different places in the oc- 
’ cupation of foreign troops, and, as it ap- 
pears now, Manchuria, the fatherland of 
the reigning dynasty, has been lost to 
China and passed definitely under the 
control of Russia. 

One thing the Boxer movement 
certainly did, it awakened many of 
the thinking men of China to the 
sense that a reform in head and mem- 
bers was urgently needed if the empire 
was to survive. There was an outcry for 
reform, but this the Manchu rulers were 
quick to repress, and while many see only 
too clearly the ultimate fate of their 
country, there does not exist any man or 
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any party which is strong enough to stay 
the fall of China. She seems to grow 
weaker and weaker, and to be utterly un- 
able not only to execute any reform, but 
even to conceive of any reasonable plan 
to help herself out of her difficulties. 

Probably these ten years have been the 
most momentous and critical period in 
the history of China since the Manchu 
conquest. Events have moved rapidly 
and are now apparently beyond the con- 
trol of China. The strong  self-ruling 
empire, reformed and free, which Amer- 
icans hoped to see and labored to es- 
tablish, has apparently vanished from 
our sight, and the huge mass of the em- 
pire drifts on without guidance to the 
end which is already in sight, control by 
Western nations or division among 
them. 

So far as missionary work is concerned 
these years have been a time of difficulty, 
of open hostility or ill-concealed opposi- 
tion. The hatred which has been felt to 
foreigners in general has been extended 
to mission work, and most unjustly, for, 
so far as the Protestant missions are con- 
cerned, their influence has been exerted 
throughout to help China by furnish- 
ing her with educated and honest citi- 
zens. The spirit of patriotism and loyal- 
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ty has been always inculcated both-upon 
the converts at large and upon the 
scholars in the educational institutions. 
There has never been a more loyal body 
in China than the Chinese Christians, 
and when the Chinese Government 
turned against them it turned against 
its truest friends and most patriotic citi- 
zens. 


The Coming of the Light 


But, in spite of opposition and even of 
persecution, these years have not been 
without advantages for the work of mis- 
sions. The old sullen indifference has 
been to some extent broken down, and 
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centuries. It is true that the old Con- 
fucian party is trying to revive the wor- 
ship of Confucius and to make it com- 
pulsory in all the Government schools 
and colleges, but this of itself shows that 
they see that the supremacy of Confu- 
clanism is threatened. It has been well 
pointed out lately that whereas the Gov- 
ernment has to pay a salary to students 
to get them to attend the Government in- 
stitutions for Confucian learning, the 
schools and colleges of the missionaries 
are crowded with young Chinese who are 
willing to pay liberally for their educa- 
tion out of their own pockets. The 
centre of gravity has shifted, and it is 
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the people are more ready to hear than 
they used to be. The Chinese have 
awakened to the facts of the outside 
world; new ideas have come in with a 
rush; and there has sprung up in con- 
sequence a demand for Western educa- 
tion, which grows more and more rapid- 
ly, and which the missionary schools and 
colleges have been able, to some extent, 
to meet and profit by. Most significant 
sign of all, the Chinese in ever-growing 
numbers are coming to see that Confu- 
cianism cannot meet the conditions of 
the modern crisis, and are turning to the 
“New Light.” A serious breach has been 
made in the walls of the conservatism 
which has held China in its bonds for 


only a matter of time when the change 
will come in the body politic. Thus, if 
these years have been in many ways 
years of difficulty and sometimes of fierce 
hostility, they have been at the same time 
years which have opened new doors and 
created new opportunities. Certainly 
there has never been a time when the 


Gospel could be preached so freely, or has 


met with so ready an acceptance; when 
Christian literature circulated so widely, 
and when the services of missionary 
schools to the country were so fully av: 
preciated as they are to-day. 


An End and a Beginning 


If I were required to sum up the situa- 
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tion briefly, I should say that all the 
signs show that we are nearing the end 
of the period in which Christianity has 
had to struggle for a bare foothold, and 
has been obliged to devote its energies to 
defence, on the one hand, and to the mak- 
ing of a breach in the walls of ignorance 
and prejudice on the other, and that we 
are at the beginning of a period when 
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ing a brief space of time, but ten years is 
long enough to give us some indication 
of the progress we are making. 

To begin with, I think we all felt in 
the early part of 1893 somewhat as if the 
Church had sent us out here and then for- 
gotten about us. Ours was a small mis- 
sion. We were but seven foreign clergy, 
and only five of us had been in the field 
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the results of the work of the past will 
be largely gathered in. The past has 
been a time of sowing, and the time of 
the harvest is at hand. 


The Forward [ovement in the 
Church 


And now to turn to the work of the 
Church and to sum up what has been ac- 
complished during this period. It is not 
always easy to estimate our advance dur- 


any length of time. There were four mis- 
sionary physicians and three lay-workers 
—a staff of fourteen in all. We had had 
no bishop over us since the death of 
Bishop Boone in October, 1891. We 
were holding but three points where the 
work was established in any strength— 
Shanghai, Hankow, and Wuchang. The 
other stations were small, and the work 
of little extent. None of our mission- 
aries were resident at any places but the 
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three I have named above. Our mission 
house in Ichang had been burned in a 
riot, and the work there was at a stand- 
still. Of country work, owing to the 
smallness of our force, we had very little; 
only the beginnings had been made. St. 
John’s College was a building of Chinese 
construction; Boone School was small, 
and all our boarding scholars for the 
whole mission were but 203. We had 
been'doing our best with the means at 
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have visited often every part of our work 
along the one thousand mile line from 
Shanghai to Ichang, and it is with a 
feeling of satisfaction that I can answer 
that no small progress has been made. It 
would be strange indeed if the Church 
had had a body of such earnest workers 
here as we have gradually gathered to- 
gether and could not point to some re- 
sult. I appreciate more and more 
strongly the longer I live and work in 
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our disposal, and, I think, good founda- 
tions had been laid, but it was the day 
of small things. We were few in num- 
bers, we were scattered widely, and we 
had a greater work on our hands than 
we knew how to do. But we werehopefulof 
the future, we believed that the Church 
would some day realize her opportunity 
and come to our aid. So we kept on 
praying and working, no matter what the 
odds against us. 

Ten years have passed since then, and 
the editor asks me to tell what are the 
conditions to-day. During that time I 


China, that the best and most enduring 
results are those which cannot be meas- 
ured by statistics. But this outward 
progress is of importance, too, and at any 
rate it is the only measure the Church 
at home can use to tell whether we are 
doing our duty here. Perhaps the best 
thing I can do will be to contrast the 
state of things which has been outlined 
above with the present condition of the. 
mission. 
Then and Now 
We had no bishop in charge in 1898, in 
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the first half of the year. We have now 
two bishops and two missionary districts, 
and the work in either of these two dis- 
tricts is stronger than the whole mission 
was then. We were working in three of 
the provinces of China then; we are 
working in five provinces now. Our 
foreign missionaries were resident in 
three cities then; they are resident 
in etght now. Our mission _ staff 
consisted then of seven foreign clergy 
and seven lay-workers; it has now 
grown to two bishops, twenty-one foreign 
clergy, and twenty-five lay-workers. We 
had but few baptized Christians in ad- 
dition to the 818 communicants then; 
where we have 3,600 baptized Christians 
and 1,309 communicants now. Our 
boarding scholars were 203 then; they 
are 556 now, and they would be more if 
we had the room. These are some of the 
facts which lie on the surface. 


Creating a [lission Plant 


Let us look at them a little more care- 
fully. And, in the first place, let us look 
at the material side of things, the build- 
ings and equipment of the mission. A 
- mission that is doing thin&s in a broad 
way and trying to accomplish its end in 
the varied departments of church work, 
evangelistic, educational and medical 
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work, must have buildings in which its 
work may be carried on, churches, 
schools, hospitals, and houses for the mis- 
sionaries who are doing the work. Bricks 
and mortar are not of themselves any in- 
dication of a successful mission, but 
if there is a work which corresponds to 
them, so that the buildings are the out- 
ward sign of a real activity and the in- 
struments by which work is carried on, 
they may be in a true sense a sign that 
the mission is flourishing. No one who 
saw the mission in 1893 would recognize 
it in 1903, in this respect. In these ten 
years. the old buildings have been rebuilt 
or enlarged, and many new buildings 
have been added. This part of the work 
has been in itself no small task. The 
new buildings are all of the most sub- 
stantial character, and well adapted to 
the uses for which they are intended, 
and they allow for a large and growing 
work. The mere list of these buildings 


is not a short one. At Shanghai there is 


St. John’s College with the Science Hall 
and the beginnings of another hall to 
complete the group of buildings; the 
Twing Memorial Hall at St. Mary’s 
School, now nearly finished; nine new 
residences; St. Peter’s Church, Sinza; 
the enlargement of St. John’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for Women 
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and Children; the Training School for 
Women; while a new Orphanage and a 
new St. Luke’s Hospital are rising from 
the ground. In the old city a new 
church has been acquired and additional 
buildings for schools and meeting rooms 
have been erected. At Soochow and 
Wusih land has been bought and build- 
ing is going on. 

In the Missionary District of Hankow 
there has been like progress. A house 
has been built at Wuhu and a compound 
purchased, where sorely-needed buildings 
are to be erected as soon as the Church 
will give the money. At Nganking, 
farther up the river, we had _ not 
even started work in 18938, while now 
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we have a fine compound and a house, a 
hospital, a chapel and a school. At 
Wuchang the Divinity-school has been 
built, there is a new Boone School, a new 
school building for girls at St. Hilda’s, 
St. Peter’s Hospital and the house for 
the doctors, with smaller buildings at St. 
Saviour’s, St. Mark’s and Fukai. At 
Hankow there is the Bishop’s house and 
the house for ladies. St. Bartholomew’s 
House has been rebuilt and doubled in 
size, and St. John’s and St. Peter’s 
churches have been built in other parts 
of the city. At Hanch’uan there has been 
acquired a house and chapel; so, too, at 
Hsinti. The house at Ichang has been 
rebuilt since the riot, and a lot has been 
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bought and a chapel, school, and house 
for the Chinese clergyman built upon it. 
In Shasi the mission work was carried 
on in 1893 in a wretched building rented 
from the Chinese, whereas now we have 
a commodious chapel, a school, and a 
house for the clergyman. The mission 
now owns land and _ buildings for 
chapels and other purposes in Chiaowei, 
Houkang and Shayang, stations in the 
country back of Shasi. At Kuling a 
sanatorium has been built. This is an 
extensive list, and there are numerous 
smaller items of building which do not 
enter into it. And it has been done with 
very little expense to the Board. In most 
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cases the work has been accomplished by 
a special gift from individuals or from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, or has been done 
with funds belonging to the mission in 
China, and in the case of the Boone 
School and St. John’s College very sub- 
stantial subscriptions have been made by 
the Chinese themselves. 


Evangelistic Work 


To pass to another department—the 
church and _ evangelistic work. In 
Kiangsu we have established the new 
parish of St. Peter’s, Sinza, which has 
become the centre not only of a large 
work in that part of Shanghai, but also 
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has an extensive out-station work de- 
pendent upon it. The work in the old 
city has been revived in Grace parish. 
Near Shanghai we had formerly a num- 
ber of small stations where work was car- 
ried on. Some of these have been 
dropped, but their place has been taken 
by stations in larger places or at more 
central points. A marked advance has 
been made in the opening of stations in 
the large cities of Soochow, Wusih, and 
Changchou .(Zangzok), and in the newer 
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latest venture has been made by Bishop 
Ingle in establishing a mission in 
Changsha, the capital of Hunan. The 
number of enquirers, of catechumens, 
and of the baptized has been growing 
steadily, and the outlook for this branch 
of the work is very encouraging, especial- 
ly in the up-river district. 


Medical Work 


The medical work also shows marked 
increase. 


The new hospitals, St. Peter’s, 
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A GROUP OF ST. MARY’S HALL GIRLS 


IN THE SCHOOL GARDEN 


work started by Mr. Rees in Woosung 
and in the Sungkong district. 

In Neganhui Province evangelistic 
work has been pushed out from Wuhu to 
Nanling and Fanchang, and the strong 
station at Nganking with an out-station 
dependent on it also marks a solid ad- 
vance. In Kiangsi, work has been opened 
in Kiukiang. In 1893 the outwork 
around Hankow had but lately been 
started, but it is now much extended and 
in a most flourishing condition, while 
further up the river a number of new 
stations shows increased life, and Ichang 
is stronger than it has ever been. The 


Wuchang; St. James’s, Nganking, and St. 
Elizabeth’s, Shanghai, with the building 
now being erected at Shanghai for St. 
Luke’s, and the dispensary work which 
has grown at St. John’s under Dr. Lin- 
coln, show how much more largely we are 
entering upon this work than before. 
The new buildings, the larger staff of 
missionary physicians and the greater 
number of patients treated indicate prog- 
ress of the most gratifying kind. If our 
doctors were able with so little help and 
with an equipment so much smaller to do 
the excellent work for the mission which 
they have done in the past, what may we 
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not expect from the future of this work 
under more generous conditions, with 
room to work in and suitable buildings 
and appliances. Under this head I ought 
also to mention the greater efficiency of 
the Medical School since its reorganiza- 
tion, the larger number of missionary 
physicians allowing a greater range in 
studies, and the more thorough and ad- 
vanced English course at St. John’s fur- 
nishing the hospital school with a better 
educated class of medical students to in- 
struct. 


ter class of pupils is now secured, in- 
creased fees have made the institutions 
more prosperous and independent. We 
see Boone School steadily advancing to 
become the college for the Hankow Dis- 
trict. There are new institutions, like 
the Chureh Training-school for Bible- 
women in Shanghai or the Normal 
School for Catechists and Teachers in 
Hankow, which have been established to 
train workers from among the Chinese. 
And lastly, there have been a revision 
and reform of the day-schools throughout 
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Educational Work 


I have already mentioned, under the 
head of buildings, the enlargement of our 
chief educational institutions. Along 
with this has gone a great advance in the 
character of the education supplied, 
which is broader and more thorough. 
This has been made possible by supply- 
ing a larger staff of teachers and es- 
pecially by allowing them to devote their 
time and energies to the one work of 
education, instead of having half a dozen 
other occupations in-addition, as we were 
obliged to have in former times because 
the mission was so short-handed. <A bet- 


the entire mission, by whieh the work of 
this grade is greatly improved. 


The Work Among Women 


The work for Chinese women has been 
greatly developed. Whereas we had the 
greatest difficulty a few years ago in 
securing a sufficient number of women 
from the United States to do this par- 
ticular work, we now see women coming 
forward in increasing numbers to carry 
on this most important department of the 
mission. The Woman’s Auxiliary, 
founded when Mrs. Twing was visiting 
China in 1893, has grown in numbers and 
usefulness. The last annual meeting, 


EE 
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held at Shanghai on May 25th, 1903, was 
very largely attended, and showed both 
an increase in the amount of the con- 
tributions and a movement amongst the 
Chinese Christian women to bring in 
their sisters to the Church. 


The Training of Workers 

The system of having a definite course 
with examinations for the study of the 
Chinese language, which each missionary 
must pursue, and which is in force 
throughout the mission, has resulted in 
raising the efficiency of the missionaries, 
both as regards the written and the 
spoken language, and has set a standard 
which is of the greatest value. 

The unity of the mission has been 
helped by the biennial conferences which 
are now held in both of the districts. At 
these meetings the policy of the mission 
is discussed, plans for new work are con- 
sidered, and a general knowledge of the 
work of the mission is communicated to 
the missionaries. The devotional meet- 
ings held in connection with the con- 
ference have proved to be invaluable in 
cementing the workers into one body, 
animated by one religious spirit. The 
regular practice of mid-day prayer in 
common, wherever we have missionaries 
working together, has been of great value 
in the same way. 


Literary Work 


Literary work has not been neglected. 
It is not necessary to specify the many 
works of a religious or educational kind 
which have been put forth by the mem- 
bers of the mission in these years, but the 
most noticeable things are the translation 
of a Church Hymnal, the revision of the 


Book of Common Prayer and the two: 


new translations, in Mandarin and in the 
Shanghai dialect, which have been is- 
sued, and above all the completion of 
Bishop Schereschewsky’s monumental 
translation of the Bible. These are the 
chief landmarks in this department, and 
the most likely to interest people at home. 
The literary work of the mission has 
gone on side by side with the other 
branches and now we send our books to 
Hongkong, and Manila, and Honolulu, 
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the use of the Church in those 
places, in addition to circulating them in 
the Empire of China. 

The Net Gain 


This, then, seems to me to be a fair 
account of the state of the mission at the 
end of these ten years. <A larger force 
of missionaries, a better outward equip- 
ment, a more complete organization into 
two missionary districts, a wider and 
more thorough work, a deeper sense of 
unity amongst the missionaries, and a 
hopeful outlook for the future. 

And to what are we to attribute these 
good results? First of all, to the bless- 
ing of God, without Whom we can do 
nothing. When we come to speak of 
human agencies they are mainly three: 
The faithful work of the missionaries 
who have come to us from the United 
States; the support which has been 
steadily given by the Church through the 
Board of Managers; and (a cause which 
is too often overlooked) the steady, loyal 
work of the Chinese clergy, catechists 
and teachers, through whose labors the 
Church is’ brought into touch with the 
people, and without whom the work of the 
foreign missionaries would fail to effect 
any great result. There is besides these 
regular and steadily working causes 
something to which we have more than 
once owed the opportunity of advance or 
improvement, I mean the liberal gifts of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, or the sums 
which have been placed at the disposal 
of the mission by generous Christian 
men and women at home. They would 
not wish me to record their names here, 
but their gifts have been, and will be, 
the means of conferring untold blessings 
on thousands in this land, blessings to 
body, mind and soul. 

Believing, as we all do, that this work 
is God’s and that in doing it we are carry- 
ing out His will, we rejoice over all these 
signs of advance and prosperity. They 
mean that the work is being ac- 
complished, and we shall all pray 
that in the years to come there may be 
a larger return and a more rapid in- 
crease, for the good of the Church, the 
salvation of souls and the glory of God. 


for 


Onon-gwat-go, a Priest of the Oneidas 


BY THE REVEREND F. W. 


HE ordination to the priesthood, 
on St. John Baptist Day, of 
the Rey. Cornelius Hill, chief 
Onon-gwat-go, marks a forward 

step in the progress of the work of the 
American Church amongst the Oneida 
Indians. The Oneida Mission is the old- 
ést) sols Simiiee 
Church’s mis - 
sions to the In- 
dians, having 
been begun as 
early as 1702 by 
missionaries sent 
out to the New 
York Indians by 
the S. P. G. 

A special train 
brought Bishop 
Grafton and 150 
other visitors to 
the mission. A 
large number of 
Oneidas, with 
their band, wel- 
comed their chief 
pastor, and es- 
eorted him to the 
church. The 
choir ot forty In- 
dian men and 
boys, headed by 
the cornetists of 
the band, led the 
procession into 
the church. The 
Rey. W. B. Thorn 
preached a strong though simple sermon 
on the priesthood, which was quietly in- 
terpreted by Joel Archiquette, a fine 
specimen of the Indian youth. Fully a 
thousand persons were present at this 
great service. The bishop was assisted in 
the laying-on of hands by ten of the 
clergy of the diocese. The music as 
rendered by the choir, especially the parts 
sung in the Oneida language, the Gloria 
in Hxcelsis and the Te Deum, translated 
by the Rev. Eleazer Williams, of “Lost 
Dauphin” fame, and set to traditional 
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THE REV. CORNELIUS HILL AS A DEACON 


MERRILL 


musie, thrilled the congregation to an ex- 
traordinary degree. This grand old 
hymn of worship is a crowning witness 
to the Oneidas’ belief in the love of God 
and His Church. At the close of the 
service, in accordance with another time- 
honored custom, the bishop received the 
tribe, sitting in 
his chair at the 
chancel steps. 
Hundreds of peo- 
ple passed before 
him to receive his 
blessing, men, 
women, children, 
from babes to 
those tottering 
with old age. 

Mr. Hill has a 
most interesting 
history. The 
Oneida tribe of 
which he is the 
last chief was 
one of the most 
powerful of the 
Six Nations. It 
was divided into 
three clans, hav- 
ing for their 
totems the Bear, 
the Turtle and 
the Wolf. When 
a young lad, Mr. 
Hill was taken to 
Nashotah by the 
founder of that 
seminary, James Lloyd Breck, and while 
there was chosen a chief of the Bear clan, 
to which his mother belonged, while his 
father belonged to the Turtle clan. At 
the age of fifteen he returned to Oneida, 
where a national feast was given in his 
honor, and he received the name and title 
of one of their oldest New York chiefs, 
Onon-gwat-go, “Great Medicine.” When — 
he was about eighteen years old he 
began to go to the great national coun- 
cils with the other chiefs, and _ re- 
ceived honor from all. For a number of 
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years he was treasurer of the annuities 
paid by the Government; for forty 
years he has served as organist at Oneida, 
and for thirty as interpreter. Eight 
years ago he received deacon’s orders. 

On the day following Mr. Hill’s 
ordination thirty-seven received con- 
firmation at the hands of Bishop Grafton, 


TO THE 


HOBART MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Then followed that for which the 
Oneidas had waited many years, the 
celebration of the Holy Communion in 
their own language by one of their own 
number, the celebrant being the newly 
ordained priest. These two days will 
forever stand out as red-letter days in the 
history of these people of the “Red Stone.” 


Twenty-five Years of Service among the 
Colored People 


QUARTER 
Christian service on behalf of 
his own people is the honor- 
able record which the~ Ven. 

J. H. M. Pollard, archdeacon for 
work among the colored people of 
North Carolina, has just completed. 
In making his annual report to Bishop 
Cheshire, Mr. Pollard takes  occa- 
sion to review the Church’s work 
on behalf of the colored people dur- 


ing the twenty-five years he has been in- 


the ministry. What he says should 
greatly encourage those who imagine 
that the progress has been too slow. As 
a matter of fact, anyone at all ac- 
‘quainted with the conditions must real- 
ize that more has been accomplished 
than the Church had a right to expect in 


of a century of | 


view of the limited number of clergy and 
teachers and the limited support given 
them. To put it into comparative form, 
the Church, in the two dioceses and one 
missionary district of the State of North 
Carolina, with its twelve Negro clergy- 
men, more than 1,250 Negro communi- 
cants, 2,000 children and ninety teachers 
in its Sunday-schools, and 1,600 children 
and forty teachers in its day-schools, is 
doing a larger work for the colored peo- 
ple than was being done by the whole 
Church throughout the South twenty- 
five years ago. Moreover, the rate of 
progress is steadily increasing, as shown 
by the fact that in the Diocese of North 
Carolina alone, during Mr. Pollard’s five 
years of service as archdeacon, the 
baptisms have numbered 589 and the 
(589) 
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confirmations 393, while the offerings 
from the Negro congregations have 
totalled nearly $13,000. Thus Negro 
Christians give about ten times as much 
for the maintenance of their own ser- 
vices as the white communicants of the 
state give for missionary work among 
them. 

The facts which Mr. Pollard gives 
concerning the Negro congregations in 
the Church at large are no less gratify- 
ing. He finds about 15,000 com- 
municants, ministered to by eighty-five 


ments of the Negro race. No intelligent 
visitor to the services at St. Augustine’s 
School, in Raleigh, or in some little 
country cross-roads chapel, or in one of 
the well-equipped parish churches for 
colored people in the South, such as 
Trinity, Asheville, or St. Mark’s, 
Charleston, would be guilty of holding 
such an opinion. On the contrary, the 
attitude of the colored people generally, 
who know the Church, is very much like 
that of the old Negro woman, who, 
brought from Africa in slavery days, had 
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colored clergymen and giving annually 
over $50,000. In all 146 colored men 
have been admitted to Holy Orders in 
the Church; twelve of them have been 
deposed, some because of attachment to 
other Christian bodies, where they are 
among the most learned and honorable 
of their ministers. Two of these 146 
have become bishops; Bishop Ferguson 
in West Africa and Bishop Holly in 
Haiti. It is good to have facts such as 
these brought forward at a time when 
some are inclined to say that the Church, 
with her orderly mode of worship, is not 
adapted to meet the religious require- 


‘ been instructed in Christianity by her 


mistress, and was accustomed to attend 
the same church with her. The years 
brought changes to the neighborhood, 
and the old church became a forsaken 
ruin. Yet the old woman used to go 
alone Sunday after Sunday, sit amid the 
ruins, say the prayers and chant the 
psalms to which she had been accus- 
tomed. When asked why she did not 
join the crowd at the new church of dif- 
ferent ways, her reply was that it did 
her more good to “think over the old 
prayers and sing the old psalms than to 
go in any of the new ways.” 


BISHOP PARTRIDGE 


AND SOME OF THE OBAMA CHRISTIANS 


Bishop Partridge at Obama 


EADERS of the Rev. Mr. 
Gring’s account in the July 
number of his life and work 
among 500,000 people on the 

west coast of Japan, will be interested 
to know that Bishop Partridge recently 
made a visitation to Obama, spending 
two days at the station. On one of the 
afternoons in the summer house of the 
former daimio, or feudal lord, of Obama, 
now owned by a member of the Church 
congregation. a social meeting was held 
for the Bishop and Mrs. Partridge and 
the other friends who had accompanied 
them. In the evening the little church 
was crowded for the confirmation ser- 
vice. Five young people were confirmed. 
The class originally contained twelve, 
but seven had moved away before the 
Bishop’s visit. The tendency of many 
of the people throughout Japan to 
change their residences frequently is, 
from one point of view, one of the diffi- 
cult features of Christian work among 
them. On the other hand, it has its com- 
pensations, since those who leave as 
earnest Christians to go to some place 
where no missionary work has been done, 
become, in turn, missionaries to their 
new neighbors and friends. Enterpris- 
ing Japanese young people, too, like the 


young people of the West, are disposed 
to get away from the smaller towns, like 
Obama, into the large cities, whenever 
they can. 


The Missionary Organi- 
zation of a Home 
Sunday-school 


r leanne Sunday-school, Watertown, 
N. Y., has been organized for mis- 
sionary work. Each of the classes, from 
the Men’s Bible-class to the infant 
school, has taken the name of a distin- 
guished missionary as its patron. The 
list of names covers a long range of 
Christian history from St. Paul, “the 
Apostle of Europe,” to Bishop Brent, 
“the first non-Latin Bishop in the Phil- 
ippines,” and all lands, from what was 
formerly pagan Europe and Britain to 
present-day Central Africa. Teachers 
and their scholars are asked to find out 
all they can about the times, life, and 
work of their several patron missionaries, 
and to hand in the results of their study 
to the rector, who is to communicate 
them to the school from time to time. 
(591) 
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Non-Christian Denomi- 


nationalism 


HOSE who think of a non-Christian 
faith, such as Buddhism, as pre- 
senting a united front to an unhappily 
divided Christianity are far from the 
facts. In the town of Chiba, Japan, a 
group of Buddhist priests and adherents 
recently created a violent disturbance at 
a Christian meeting. A Japanese news- 
paper, published in the town, comment- 
ing upon the disturbance, says that the 
sect concerned in this anti-Christian 
demonstration, the Nichirenshu, “from 
ancient times has been noted for its 
quarrelsomeness. In the days of Toku- 
gawa Ieyasu it carried on the most vio- 
lent wrangling with the Jodo Sect, and 
was proved to be in the wrong. The de- 
meanor of the sect is anything but a 
credit to the faith it represents.” The 
point to be borne in mind is not the op- 
position of Buddhist religionists to 
Christianity—that is to be expected; but 
the numerous divisions and frequent bit- 
. ter quarrels within Buddhism itself. 


‘The Value Two CET 
Place upon the Church 


ATE last autumn Bishop Hare 
visited the Yankton Mission. There 
a mother, a white woman, was much in- 
terested in the confirmation of her son. 
a boy of fourteen. Unfortunately, he 
was at the time of the visitation at a 
school in a town thirty miles distant by 
wagon. So the good mother drove thirty 
miles on Friday, got her son, drove back 
thirty miles on Saturday, and on Sun- 
day had the satisfaction of seeing not 
only her son present himself for con- 
firmation, but his father also. Some- 
times, not always, a reward that com- 
pletely fills the heart follows thus on 
well-doing. 
In May the Bishop was at Chamber- 
lain, a town of 900 miles, which it is 
very difficult to work, as it is not large 
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or strong enough to warrant the pres- 
ence of a resident minister, and is sev- 
enty miles distant from the nearest town 
where we have services. Miss Jennie B. 
Dickson, a “ministering woman,” has 
been residing there for a year or more 
past, and has been gathering together 
the scattered members of our flock and 
trying to interest others. There is much 
about the work there, however, which is 
of peculiar interest. A United States 
jndian boarding-school in which we have 
some fifty baptized children, is located 
about a mile from the town. Though a 
clergyman can visit Chamberlain 
only once a month, one good woman liy- 
ing thirty miles away values the services 
so highly that she contributes $25 annu- 
ally toward the support of the services, 
and, on the Bishop’s last visit, reached 
the town, after a thirty mile drwe, as 
early as ten o’clock Sunday morning, in 
order that she might present her infant 
for baptism. 


Announcements 
Concerning the Missionaries 


Porto Rico 


Miss Frances Cuppy, visiting her 
home at Pittsburg for vacation, sailed 
from San Juan by steamer Coamo on 
the 24th and arrived at New York on the 
29th of June. 


The Philippines 
THe Rev. Mercer G. Jounston and 
wife, under appointment to The Phil- 
ippines, left their home at San Antonio, 
Tex., July 6th and sailed from San 


Francisco for Manila by steamer Peking 
on July 15th. 


Shanghai 


Miss CuHartey Warnock, retiring 
from the mission, sailed from Shanghai 
by steamer Hmpress of Japan on May 
16th and, arriving at Vancouver June 
2d, reached her home at Atlanta, Ga., on 
the 9th of the same month. 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


The Work of Intercession 


FEEL sure that, as long as we look 

on prayer chiefly as the means of 
maintaining our own Christian life, we 
shall not know fully what it is meant 
to be. But when we learn to regard it as 
the highest part of the work entrusted to 
us, the root and strength of all other 
work, we shall see that there is nothing 
that we so need to study and practise as 
the art of praying aright. eis 
only when the Church gives herself up 
to this holy work of intercession that we 
can expect the power of Christ to mani- 
fest itself in her behalf. . With 
disciples full of faith in Himself, and 
bold in prayer to ask great things, Christ 
ean conquer the world. “Lord, teach us 
to pray.” ANDREW Murray. 


Thanksgivings 
“We thank Thee” 

For the growth of the Church in China 
and Japan during the last ten years. 
Pages 554 and 574. 

For the good examples and labors of 
Archdeacon Pollard and Mr. Hill among 
their own people. Pages 588 and 589. 

For the increased offerings for Church 
extension. Page 549. 


Intercessions 


“That it may please Thee.” 

To endue the clergy with a holy love 
for souls and teach them to be leaders 
of their people in all missionary en- 
deavor.* 

To give to the laity of the Church a 
true sense of their high calling in the 
body of Christ and draw every believer 
to be a soul-winner.t 


* «Until the clergy are afire it is useless to 
expect the laity to be so. There is not a 
single instance of a minister really interested 
in foreign missions, praying and working for 
them, who has not met with an encouraging 
response at length from a certain number of 
his people.’’ 

+ ‘We (clergy) must guard our own trust 
but at the same time we must ask every lay- 
man to help us—nay, to fulfil his own work— 
as an evangelist.””"—Bishop Westcott. 


_ (especially 


To remove every obstacle which hinders 
the Church from fulfilling her divine 
mission.+ 

To grant good success to all plans for 
the next Missionary Council. Page 552. 

To enable the Church to realize and re- 
spond to the opportunities before her in 
this land and especially in the Mission- 
ary District of Spokane. Page 568. 

To call laymen of devotion to the 
vacant positions in St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, and Boone School, Wuchang. 
Page 549. 


Prayers. 


LMIGHTY God, who has taught us 
in Thy Holy Word that Thou wilt 
honor the labors of Thy servants with 
large increase, we give Thee hearty 
thanks for the success and prosperity 
of the missions in China and Japan. 
May it please Thee to continue Thy 
blessing upon all our friends in those 
lands. Guide them with Thy wisdom, 
strengthen them with Thy power, in- 
spire them with Thy love. And grant 
that many in this Christian land may 
be led to pray more faithfully and to 
give more largely, that the knowl- 
edge of Thy truth may be more widely 
spread abroad, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


LESS, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this 
our land, and. grant that Thy — 
Church may ever be diligent in the en- 


_deavor to leaven the life of the Nation 


with Christian truth. Make us quick 
to see the spiritual needs of the growing 
commonwealths of the great West 
—), and may more 
laborers offer for this service. -To all 


£“I believe most truly that for many of 
our home problems—religious, social, even 
political—the truest solution lies in our giv- 
ing ourselves, as our Master bade us, so far 
as in us lies, to spreading the message of His 
Kingdom throughout the world; and the re- 
flex action on ourselves will be seen and felt 
in a blessing greater than we dare to hope 
for.’’—Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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the home missionary clergy grant wisdom 
in difficulty, help in trouble, the sense 
of Thy presence in loneliness, and, if it 
be Thy will, visible success after labor, 
that Thy Name may be glorified, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Increase 


BY W. H, JEFFERYS, M.D. 
E burn dim candles in the stifling 
fog 
Of godless pride and stolid self-content: 
Then lo! we see the mists 
Lifted—and_ light prevails! 


We sow the living seed in stony ground: 
Behold! it grows to wisdom and to 
height 
Of love for God and man— 
The flower and fruit of life. 


We work with our poor skill on earth- 


blind eyes 
An hour—the light of Quasar n faith 
streams in, 
And lo! the man born blind 
Has seen the Invisible! + 


For golden human years lent (where the 
cost . 
Of rice measures men’s lives, and time 
has yet 
No hours*) God’s nene of life 
Still pays a hundred fold. 


Nor is there sacrifice at such a rate! 
To spend Nest *s meagre love through 


paltry 
landifind. a; 


ee wealth of love's i crease; 
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To keep the midnight watches through, 
in prayer 
With dying men, while steal in service 
soft 
The nurse’s feet along 
The ward: and at the call 


Of Dawn, to see Him smile through “dy- 
ing eyes” 
The farewell love which, to the end of 
time, 
Shall light a weary world 
Through Death’s cold door to-day. 


Not only in “breaking bread” is Jesus 
known. 
We find tm in the clinic, racked with 
pain— 
“An hungered or athirst.” 
“In prison” and in death! 
* * * * * 


. 


Jesus! Well spent were life—to have 
Thee take 
(Through one, the very least of Thy be- 
loved) 
The cup and drink, then hear 
Thee say the great “Well done!” 


New Mexico No oer 


HE Bishop has recently visited B 
bee, Ariz., to look inte the situ a l= 
tion there. He finds that Dr. Sweet, ou Ta 
warden, whom we have recently a bs yo 


which would have ened under 
had he lived a1 mo 


searce hold im 


To give “a cup of water to the least,” we and 


An 
a 


es 


praia 
__ drink, 


Spbante peace 


THe Woman's AUuXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


A CABIN HOME 


Experimental Work Among the Georgia Negroes 


BY SISTER MARY FRANCES 


Sister Mary Frances spent five years as a pupil and two as a teacher at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Burlington, N. J., and on leaving, continued to teach, expecting that to be her life 
work. Help, however, being needed in the Urphans’ Home in Macon, Ga., she offered 
her services there and worked in the Home until the second year of Bishop Nelson’s 
episcopate. The Bishop then gave her charge of a Church school in Atlanta, and 

_\i later set her the task of developing the work among the Negroes along the lines 


described in the accompanying article. 


ITH the firm conviction that 
the family life is the true 
basis of a nation’s great- 
ness or degradation; that 

no nation rises higher than the people 
who compose it; that the people are what 
their homes make them; and that women 
are they who create the home atmosphere, 
the Bishop of Georgia sent me as a Bible- 
woman among the Negroes of Georgia. 
He sent me to try to find out the real 
conditions of their home life, in both city 
and country, and to study the best ways 


to help them upwards. It was his inten- 
tion, when sufficient means were avail- 
able, to locate permanent workers in the 
most promising fields. 

In the fall of 1897 he made public his 
plans; and, the branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of St. John’s Church, Savan- 
nah, offering to defray my expenses in 
part for three months, I was sent to that 
city first. 

In going from place to place, it was 
found necessary to change the manner 
of work from time to time, but, in the 
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main, it was as follows: Mothers’ meet- 
ings and sewing-classes in the after- 
noons; lectures at night in some public 
place; visiting, when possible, at the 
homes of the people. The lectures were 
on such subjects as:  ‘“Homes vs. 
Houses,” “Duties of Husbands and 
Wives,” “Thrift,” “The Bedroom,” “The 
Kitchen,” “Manners.” 

At the mothers’ meetings and the sew- 
ing-classes for women, these subjects 
were treated in a more particular way 
than could be done in a promiscuous as- 
sembly. The women were encouraged to 
make more underwear, sheets, pillow- 
eases and towels, than dresses. Simple 
household remedies, recipes for plain 
cooking, hints about making houses more 
attractive, were also fully given at these 
times. In the sewing-classes for girls, 
the different stitches in plain sewing were 
taught on samples, and no garment was 
attempted until there was a probability 
that it would be well made. At each 
meeting a half-hour talk was given about 
the human body and the proper care of it, 
based upon Dr. Mary Wood-Allen’s ex- 
ceedingly helpful books. Stress was laid 
upon the necessity for pure air in bed- 
rooms; cleanliness of the skin; regular 
habits; the dignity and importance of 
womanhood; manners in the street; not 
feeling any shame to sweep or scour a 
room, but shame to sit in a dirty one, or 
to wear a dirty dress. 

As a usual thing, the lectures were 
listened to with quiet respect, but now 
and then the listeners plainly showed 
that they would rather resume their sew- 
ing. That this should be the case is not 
to be wondered at, for an apron or sheet 
was a thing of much more tangible in- 
terest to their untutored minds than what 
an ideal Christian home should be, or 
what it is that makes a real “lady.” It 
will take many more than a few weeks, if, 
indeed an entire generation will suftice, 
to make these people really believe that 
fine clothes do not make a “lady”; nor 
money, a home. The difficulties met by 
missionaries in Africa and other foreign 
fields are not dissimilar to those met 
with right here in Georgia. Disregard 
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of the sacredness of marriage, making no 
difference between the care of the chil- 
dren and the care of the dog, unless it 
be a hunting dog, when more care is be- 
stowed upon it; an inborn dislike of 
work; utter absence, apparently, of true 
filial instinets—these are obstacles that 
make progress in the missionary fields of 
Georgia very slow indeed. 

“T don’t have to work now; I was mar- 
ried last month, and my wife is in 
service,” is a speech heard once on the 
street, from one of the ex-students of a 
Negro University! So, one of the points 
emphasized in the lecture on “Husbands 
and Wives” is that when a wife does 
her duty as wife, mother, housekeeper, 
cook, seamstress, chambermaid, nurse 
and laundress, the husband ought not to 
expect her to be also the wage-earner. The 
husband (house-band) is compared to the 
big band in a factory, that regulates and 
controls all the machinery, and the wife 
to the fairy who changes dirty paper and 
base metal into light, warmth, food, cloth- 
ing, books, pictures and all the other 
things that help to change a house into a 
home. They enjoy these comparisons, 
and it helps them to remember. 

Now and then, from the audience, a 
voice would be heard asking: “How can 
you tell us about all this, when you have 
never been married?” I answer: “I 
have spent months in preparing these ad- 
dresses, and have read perhaps as many 
as a hundred books to help me; besides, 
I have boarded in a good many places, 
and met all kinds of people; the mistakes 
I see the white people make, I am telling 
you about, so you will not make them.” 
Then they nod their black heads, and 
look well satisfied to hear more. 

One evening, after leaving the lecture 
room, I overheard a. woman say in a 
triumphant tone to her husband: “You 
year wat ’e say? ’E say dat de husband 
must cut de wood!” “Yes,” answered the 
man, “I year dat, and I likewise year dat 
de wife is to keep de lamp clean, and cook 
de hominy done.” 

In Athens, the “classic city,” where the 
very air seems impregnated with learn- 
ing and the refinement that true culture 
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brings, in the lecture on the kitchen I 
ventured to speak more plainly than here- 
tofore, and exclaimed: “Wives, if your 
husbands are willing to work for you, 
when they come home tired at night, it is 
not right for you to point to the pot in 
the chimney corner and say: ‘Dere’s 
your vittles; go git sum.” The very 
rafters of the building shook with the 
shrieks of laughter that followed, and it 
was some minutes before quiet was re- 
stored. The picture was too true to life 
for them not to be impressed. It is more 
than probable that the laughter that 
evening produced reform in one par- 
ticular at least, and made them that much 
more worthy of being citizens of Athens. 

I have received many notes express- 
ing gratitude for some special help. An 
old aunty stopped behind the others, one 
day, to shake my hand and tell me that 
she had never before thought it a part 
of her duty as a Christian to speak kind- 
ly to her husband and children, but she 
was going to try now to do so. A trained 
nurse, who attended several of the lec- 
tures, spoke of the help that was being 
given to those in her profession, by 
mothers being taught how to care for 
themselves and their young babies. A 
year or more after leaving Athens, a 
young woman from there told me that the 
mothers’ meetings had been kept up, and 
their duties to children were still being 
discussed. 

These are encouraging notes that help 
to strengthen the despondent, and make 
it seem possible to really accomplish good, 
when the work can be further developed, 
and two or more workers located at dif- 
ferent points, as the Bishop formerly 
hoped to do. The need is very great, es- 
pecially in the country, where they seem 
to have as little idea of morality as the 
dumb animals around them. 

I feel a great debt of gratitude to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. From North, East 
and West have come loving messages of 
encouragement, accompanying well-filled 
boxes, for use in the work. Some of the 
articles were sold at the mothers’ meet- 
ings, and the money used in getting more 
material for the sewing-classes. On the 
rice plantations near Savannah, where 
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the class for women numbered sixty-nine, 
more than $100, realized from the boxes, 
was spent in unbleached sheeting, muslin, 
gingham, and outing flannel, and made 
up in the class into sheets, pillow-cases, 
aprons and underwear. The material for 
the last was five-cent unbleached mus- 
lin, but the dear old aunties always spoke 
of it as “linen”! 

In Thomasville, where I worked last 
fall and winter, it was possible to do some 
distinctively Church work, in the Sunday 
and day-schools of the Good Shepherd 
Mission; but, as I mentioned above, Bish- 
op Nelson’s wish, in giving me this par- 
ticular work to do, was to discover, if pos- 
sible, whether or not his theory is 
correct, that all true progress, whether in 
the Church or the State, must begin in 
the home. I believe I have-found it to 
be correct. When the families lived 
crowded in small cabins, without a glass 
window, so that they had to sit in dark- 
ness during stormy weather, the morality 
was invariably low, and small advance 
was made in civilization. The order of 
advance is, first, separate bedrooms, then 
a living room distinct from the kitchen, 
next a dining-room in which is a proper 
table with tablecloth and napkins, then 
the cultivation of flowers, and the pur- 
chase of books and pictures. 

From this experimental work among the 
Negroes, I am now going on to study the 
condition of the mountaineers in north 
Georgia, who in many respects are as low 
in the scale of civilization, and to see if 
it is possible to help them. If I am able 
to make a favorable report, the Bishop 
hopes to have me begin next fall to do 
work among them, similar to that among 
the Negroes. 

As a United Offering missionary I 
suspect my case is unique, in that the 
whole state of Georgia is my field of 
labor! I stay too short a time in any one 
place to gather much fruit, but I am 
looking forward, with hope, to the time 
when Bishop Nelson can get the neces- 
sary money to pay an assistant, and to 
build us a house which we can use as an 
object lesson to the people, and where we 
may train a few girls. 


THE AUXILIARY’S GIFT TO NGANKING 


How the 
in the 


United Offering of 1g01 was Used 
Hankow District 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND J, A. INGLE, D.D. 


IRST I spent over $400 in replac- 

ing the wooden wainscoting in 

St. Paul’s Cathedral with one 

of stone and cement. This was 

not a matter of ornamentation, but of 

necessity, as the old one was _ honey- 

combed by white ants, which threatened 

to spread and destroy the roof, and with 

it, the whole structure. I hope my pre- 

cautions have been taken in time. Cer- 

tainly there is no material in the new 
work for ants to feed on. — 

Then I gave $1,000 to enlarge our 
compound in Nganking. We bought two 
Chinese houses, with the land on which 
they stood. It is a very valuable addi- 
tion to our place, and may be the site of 
a residence, if we ever get the money for 
one. 

Nearly $2,000 more went for a lot of 
land and a bungalow in Kuling, the sum- 
mer resort for all this region. I struck 
quite a bargain, as we got not only the 
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land, but a furnished stone bungalow. 
This was an absolute necessity. Our 
numbers have increased greatly of late, 
and accommodations there were the same 
as five years ago. So for several years we 
were forced to rent at rather a high fig- 
ure. I hope this will not be necessary 
again. 

The remaining $600 I turned over to 
Mr. Roots, to help build the catechetical 
school. With all that he and I could 
rake together, we succeeded in building 
only one-third of what is needed, and the 
balance waits the time when God shall 
send us the money. The catechetical 
school, under Mr. Roots’s thorough train- 
ing, is one of the most indispensable in- 
stitutions we have, and has entirely al- 
tered, for the better, the character of our 
native evangelistic work. But our plans 
are suffering because of lack of aceommo- 
dation. 


Wednesday Afternoon at St. Paul’s 


BY GERTRUDE M. CARTER 


HE accompanying group of Chi- 
nese women was taken in front 
of St. Paul’s Choir School, 
Hankow. It has been the regu- 

lar custom for the women of St. Paul’s 
to meet on Wednesday afternoons in 
the guest-room, for instruction. The 
Rev. Mr. Wang always gives a short 
address, which is followed up by a sim- 
ple talk from an illustration, by Mrs. 
Roots. It was thought that more wom- 


names and addresses of all, he invited 
them to service in the cathedral. The 
pews on the women’s side were filled far 
back in the nave and the rear view was 
very characteristic. Each uncovered 
head presented a coil of glossy black hair 
held in place by dainty pins of silver, 
gold or jade as the case might be. As 
they knelt in prayer one could not help 
feeling the possibilities of work among 
them, and when Mr. Wang unrolled the 


THE FIRST OF THE WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS 


en could be reached, if a special treat 
were occasionally arranged and invita- 
tions sent to those connected with the 
cathedral. The first of these gatherings 
may be seen in the picture. About fifty 
women assembled in the two guest-rooms, 
early one afternoon. Some little time 
was spent in welcoming them, and no- 
ticing the children, who made a very 
pretty feature of the occasion. They 
wore little pink or blue dresses, and each 
little girl had her hair tied up curiously 
with bits of bright colored worsted, and 
tinsel ornaments, or  sweet-scented 
camelias. 

When Mr. Wang had written down the 


colored picture of St. John’s vision on 
Patmos, and began to talk about our 
heavenly home, it brought us all very 
near to one another. 

The procession filed out of the church, 
and it was then that the Bishop took 
the picture. The Bible-woman was dis- 
tressed because she had no fan, so she 
besought one of the ladies to lend hers 
for the occasion. One very important 


old grandmother struck a most coquet- 


tish attitude, while the children fearless- 
ly took their places in the foreground. 
Vanity is not entirely confined to for- 
eigners! Now the women’s guest-room 
was darkened and the magic lantern was 
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lighted. Mr. Wang showed them several 
Scripture scenes. One showed Moses re- 
ceiving the Commandments on Mount 
Sinai in the midst of thunder and 
lightning. Elijah on Carmel was an- 
other; but the one that touched them 
most was the picture of King Solomon’s 
judgment concerning the two infants. 
The mother of the living child knelt in a 
most imploring way at the feet of an 
attendant, who held her baby in one hand 
and an outstretched blade in the other. 
As Mr. Wang told the story, they listened 
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with bated breath. The mother heart in 
them appreciated that story. 

It lad been stifling in the closed-up 
room, but now we opened windows and 
doors and brought on the tten hsin or 
“little hearts” as the Chinese call small 
cakes of any kind. It was a comfort to 
see so many women together, and we 
look forward to the time when they will 
learn to come in like numbers, not for 
“the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life.” 


Some Phases of a Missionary Teacher’s Work 
in Japan 
BY MARTHA ALDRICH 
Part II. 


S the second summer term of my 
residence in Japan was drawing 
to a close, being worn with the 
onerous duties of the year and 

suffering with the intense heat which had 
set in, I determined to go away to the 
mountains as soon as the school closed, 
the first week in July. My duties that 
year had been considerably increased by 
my acceptance, on the Bishop’s advice, 
of the “professorship” of French, as they 
ambitiously termed the position in the 
Peeresses’ School. 

The Bishop thought it might be use- 
ful in increasing my acquaintance among 
the high-class Japanese, and it proved so 
in some degree; but it took me away 
from my own proper work, and did not 
contribute much to its success. So, after 
a part of the year there, I resigned, and 
confined myself to my classes in school, 
private pupils, and visiting among the 
families of my pupils, which I felt to be 
a duty equally as important as teaching. 
As I was always made very welcome, in- 
vited always in fact, it was a pleasure 
rather than otherwise, but one that took 
a great deal of time and was a strain upon 
me also, so that, when the end of the 
term came, I was quite ready for my 
vacation, 

Before it came, however, my helper 
told my young pupil, the Marquis’ 
daughter, that, on account of my health, 


I was going into the country very soon. 
Immediately came a request from her 
parents, that I should go to their villa on 
the seashore, a little distant from Tokyo, 
a place famous for its beauty of scenery 
and its fresh, cool air, even in the hottest 
weather. They had recently bought the 
villa from the Italian minister, who had 
gone home; but they were not to occupy 
it until the last of July, and the invita- 
tion was for me to occupy it till they 
came, and afterwards to become their 
guest. 

Naturally I was quite overwhelmed 
with all this kindness and generosity, 
and hesitated about accepting the in- 
vitation. I had some excuse for delaying 
my answer, as I had previously been 
planning to go to the mountains. Think- 
ing that my hesitation came from un- 
willingness to go alone to a somewhat 
lonely place, another invitation came to 
go down whenever I wished, and be their 
guest with their daughter as my hostess, 
who, of course, would have an ample 
household of trusted servants, besides 
her special personal attendant. 

Just about this time Bishop Hare, our 
visiting bishop, reached Tokyo, and, 
learning of my invitation, came to advise 
me by all means to accept it, as it was a 
rare opportunity, though I could do no 
direct Christian teaching, to soften the 
prejudices of this class against Chris- 
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tianity, an important preliminary work 
which must be done before they would 
receive any direct teaching of our re- 
ligion. So I accepted the invitation. 

Then followed a long series of arrange- 
ments in regard to the matter in all its 
details, and sodans (interviews) in- 
numerable, in which particular inquiries 
were made in regard to my wishes and 
plans. Finally the day came, and the 
journey, with my pupil and her retinue, 
was accomplished. My invitation had 
included my helper, and a maid, whom 
they considered indispensable to my com- 
fort, for this maid would know my needs 
and wants better than their servants. So 
they urged that I must take her, and I 
knew one or two more in their large 
family did not seem to matter much. 

The villa was open and ready for us 
when we arrived, and what a magnificent 
scene awaited our gaze as we stepped out 
on the broad veranda! We were on a high 
bluff which had been terraced down to 
the beach, each terrace carpeted by green- 
sward and cut by a flight of broad stone 
steps which led from the top to the shore. 
Beyond the broad bay were chains of 
mountains, rising tier on tier in the blue 
purple distance, and, behind all and 
crowning all, was peerless Fujiyama. 

Soon after our arrival a table was 
spread, and we, my pupil and I, sat down 
to a foreign dinner of many courses, 
which must have been brought from the 
foreign hotel at the head of the bay— 
several miles distant. Afterwards our 
fare was part foreign and part Japanese. 
It was an ideal resting-place, as might be 
imagined. Bathing, hunting beautiful 
shells along the beach, lounging with 
book in hand on the veranda, or talking 
in simple sentences in French with my 
pupil, or in more difficult ones with my 
helper, the days passed, and with the last 
of the month came the rest of the family, 
father, mother and four younger chil- 
dren, and a much larger force of re- 
tainers, of course. 

Then things became much more lively. 
The three young boys, so active and full 
_ of fun, just like American boys, added a 
good deal to the gayety of the place. 
The marquis and his lady were very 
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pleasant and social, and often in the 
evenings he would bring chairs for her 
and me, and while the others sat around 
in front, on the edges of the veranda, 
he would tell stories of the old feudal 
times when he was a feudal lord—and not 
so very long before, either, as he could 
not have been more than fifty-five. One 
evening when a noted teacher of “no” 
music was there, a concert of “no” music 
was improvised, the marquis, some of his 
retainers of the highest rank, and his 
son of twelve years, a pupil of the 
teacher, taking part. The son and his 
teacher were the soloists, and they sang 
standing, while the others formed the 
chorus, and sang sitting, ranged along on 
the floor. I cannot say that I enjoyed the 
music, except as a novelty. They sang 
without accompaniment, and in much of 
a recitative style, and the chorus in 
unison, Japanese music having no ac- 
quaintanece with harmony, and only a 
little with melody. 

But just in the midst of all the en- 
joyment of these days, word came that a 
married daughter was very ill and the 
parents were recalled in all haste to 
Tokyo. They left, hoping that the 
danger would soon be passed, and they 
could return for the rest of the season. 
But a despatch came in a day or two, say- 
ing that the daughter had died, and the 
rest of the family must return for the 
funeral, and not only for that, but also 
for the seclusion which must, according 
to Japanese custom, follow a death in 
the family. Although they talked of 
making arrangements for me to remain 
there, I did not wish to do so, and so re- 
turr’.d to my home in Tokyo. 

Soon after my pupil had completed her 
term of retirement she resumed her les- 
sons, and continued them as formerly 
into the fourth year. She had already 
been in young ladyhood quite a little 
time, and so ought to have stopped some 
time before, as going forth so much in 
the street, as she had to do to come to 
her lessons, was not considered proper in 
her rank in life. But she had begged so 
hard to be permitted to come, that her par- 
ents had yielded. Now, however, she had 
grown so tall and large and mature-look- 
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ing, she must, according to the custom 
of her class, remain at home. 

But she wished, if possible, to continue 
her lessons there. I could not, under the 
circumstances, give regular instruction, 
but I arranged that my helper should go 
to her three times a week and give her 
lessons under my direction, and as often 
as I could I went to see her and to ex- 
amine into her progress. It proved, how- 
ever, that, with all the cares and re- 
sponsibilities that had devolved upon me, 
these times did not come very often, not 
so often by any means as I could have 
wished, as my visits were always made so 
pleasant. But the arrangement lasted 
until a couple of months before it was 
decided I should come home for my first 
furlough, and the family, too, though 
not in such numbers as on that former 
occasion, kept up their visits to me till 
this time, when one of the saddest events 
that could have come to them occurred, 
in the sudden death of the Marquis. 

He seemed so well and strong, the very 
personification of health and strength. 
While at their villa at the seashore, he 
had been out in a boat one day with some 
of ‘this people, and returning, as he rose 
bo step from the boat he fell, and died 
in a few moments. The body was taken 
to Tokyo, and a grand funeral procession 
followed him a number of miles from his 
home to his tomb in temple grounds in 
the country. 

I wrote a note of condolence, and my 
pupil replied, begging me to come to 
see them, which I did, and I found a 
very unhappy household, for not only had 
the devoted husband and _ affectionate 
father passed away, but the head and 
ruler of large possessions; and the young 
heir who was to reign in his stead, and 
who was to become head and director of 
the fortunes of the family, was far away 
in Europe. Moreover, he was a stepson 
of the present lady, and there was evi- 
dently great anxiety as to how he would 
provide for her and her family. Unless 
the marquis had made especial provision 
for them in a will (and they did not 
know at this time whether he had or 
not), they would be entirely dependent 
upon his bounty. He was so young when 


he went away, and had been gone so long 
in a foreign country, they felt that they 
knew little about him, and were -very 
anxious. 

They told us that a special messenger 
had been despatched to the heir im- 
mediately upon his father’s death, to ac- 
quaint him of his succession and accom- 
pany him home, or bring from him in- 
structions of how he desired the affairs 
to be conducted. The family were 
dressed in white, which is the Japanese 
mourning garb, and the lady had her hair 
cut, it being the custom to place the hair 
of the widow in the coffin of her husband; 
but what remained upon her head was so 
arranged, that she did not have the shorn 
appearance usual with Japanese widows, 
and was still a very beautiful woman. 

Being especially occupied at this time, 
I was not able to go to them again during 
their long period of seclusion, which was 
not finished till just before I left for 
home, and I could not go even then, and 
had to write my adieux. My dear girl 
wrote that she must come to see me, any 
way, and just before I was to leave the 
house, her carriage appeared. It was the 
first time she had left the house since 
her father died. The words had to be few 
and short, and then we said “good by,’ 
and I have never seen her since. 

When I returned to Japan, Kyoto had 
been chosen as my place of work, and my 
busy life there has left little opportunity 
for visiting a place as far away as Tokyo. 
We write to each other sometimes, and 
little souvenirs come occasionally, to tell 
me I am not forgotten. A few years 
after her father’s death she suffered other 
losses which clouded her young life much, 
in the death of her only sister, a little 
younger than herself, and also of the 
eldest of her young brothers, both dying 
within a few days of each other from an 
epidemic, and the sad, pathetic little let- 
ter she wrote, telling of her misfortune, 
touched me greatly. 

It was not the plan of the progressive 
marquis, her father, that she should 
marry so early in life as was formerly the 
custom, and she was already consider- 
ably beyond twenty when the announce- 
ment came to me that she was engaged, 
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having been affianced to a prince of one 
of the nine ancient princely families of 
the empire, ranking next to the imperial 
family. And now my pupil is not only 
wife but mother, and the gratifying 
thought comes to me sometimes, that this 
proud daughter of a proud race, shut in 
by her natural environments from any 
direct teaching of Christianity, must 
have become, nevertheless, divested of 
her prejudices against it by her close 
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connection with her Christian teachers 
and the affection she ever evinced for 
them through all those most impression- 
able years of her life. Then, too, there 
were the Christian books selected for her 
study, and who can tell if, from these in- 
fluences, may not be reaped in future 
years, if not by herself, then by her de- 
scendants, some glorious advantage, not 
to be procured by them in any other 
way! 


The Boston Mission Study Class 


BY LUCY 


HE Mission Study Class at the 

Church Training School in 

Boston, as conducted last win- 

ter by Mrs. Hall, chairman of 

the Foreign Committee of the Auxiliary, 

was a great success, and proved satisfac- 

torily that, even in a proverbially unen- 

thusiastic place like Boston, mission 

study can be made interesting and be 

kept up regularly through the busiest 
months of the year. 

The class was primarily for Sunday- 
school teachers and Junior leaders; and 
was strictly a study class, and not a 
course of lectures. A text-book was fol- 
lowed during the first part of the time. 
The subject of study being China, Mr. 
Beach’s Dawn on the Hills of Tang, gave 
just the necessary foundation in the way 
of general information, as well as refer- 


A Quiet Day in 


ULY 7th was set apart to be spent as 

a Quiet Day by the Churchwomen 

of the Missionary District of Ashe- 

ville. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. C. Roper, p.p., of 
the General Theological Seminary, at 
Christ School, Arden, N. C., and at these 
services forty women were gathered to- 
gether from different parts of the Dis- 
trict. This was a very large attendance, 
considering the great isolation of many 
parts of this mountain country and the 
difficulties of transportation. Some of 
the women drove over thirty miles in or- 
der to be present. The spirit of devotion 
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ences for more detailed work. Each 
week, papers were read by two members 
of the class upon subjects assigned to 
them the previous week, and bearing di- 
rectly upon the day’s lesson. When the 
class arrived at the point of studying 
our own missionary work in China, the 
text-book had, of course, to be left, the 
subject being studied directly from the 
back numbers of THE Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS. 

The course lasted sixteen weeks, :and 
every member got a good general idea 
of the subject of missions in China, and 
also a very definite idea of the special 
subjects assigned to her for detailed 
study. The class had a membership of 
eight working members and three or four 
others who were unable to do special 
work, but who attended regularly. 
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pervaded the place, and the rule of silence 
was almost unbroken. All present 
realized the rare privilege it was to spend 
such a day under the guidance of Dr. 
Roper. He dwelt, throughout the medi- 
tations, not on work, either Auxiliary or 
parochial, but on the spirit which lies 
back of all true work, that spirit which, 
giving the knowledge of Christ, fills 
human hearts with the burning desire to 
earry that knowledge to those who know 
Him not. The first address was on the 
history of Retreats, their meaning and 
rules. The other three addresses were 
on Faith, Hope, and Love. ~ 


All tbings come of Thee, © Lord, 
And of Thine own bave we given Thee. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church 
and in Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and 
to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends 
to 1,673 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from June Ist, to July 1st, 1903: 
* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 
NOTE.—The items in the following pages marked ‘*Sp. are Specials, which do 
not ald the Board in meeting its appropriations, Wherever the abbreviation ** Wo, 


Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 


ALABAMA—$150,20 tic, S20.00 iso i vene cecavater os wseccdcoae » 81 BO 
Cedar Hill—St. Paul’s, General............ 2 60 Morristown—Christ Church, General...... 4 45 
Mobile—Christ Church, Domestic and For- ' Norfolk—Grace, General.....-.--.. ee scecee 1 00 

olga erie i ae eu ws. 14760 Norwood—St. Philip's, General.-.......... 9 00 
Ogdensburg—St. John’s, General.......... 38 24 
ALBANY—$1,845,07 Palenville—Gloria Dei, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Albany—All Saints’ Cathedral, General.... 29 00 Bishop White, Michigan City........... 100 
St. Andrew’sS S.,* General.,...... ..... 86 95 Potsdam —Trinity Church, Foreign, $51; 
St. Paul’s, $64.88, Mrs. C. Millspaugh, Miss Elizabeth Clarkson, for “T. 
$2, General. .v..sssseecese hiidieigae nea emer ae Streatfield Clarkson” (In Memoriam) 
St. Peter's, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Bishop scholarship, St. John’s College, Shang- 
White, Michigan City..........6. uataante 2008 hai, $100; Miss Lavinia Clarkson, for 
Amsterdam—St. Ann’s, General............ 7 38 “Lavinia Clarkson’ scholarship, 
Athens—Trinity Churcb, Foreign.......... 15 00 Boone School, Wuchang, Hankow, $40; 
Bolton Landing—St. Sacrament, “A Com Miss Frederika Clarkson, for St. John’s 
municant,”’ General.....ssessece--eeee a 00 College, Shanghai, $100...._........... 291 00 
Catskill—St. Luke's, General....... .....+ » 1185  Schaghticoke—Trinity Church 8. S.,* Gen- 
Colton — Zion, Domestic, $1.46; Sp. for OTAl. see eereeeeeeeeeee wacdunep Van siesta 7 42 
Bishop Leonard, Salt Lake, $160....... 161 46 Sharon Springs—Trinity Church, $3.50; 
Cooperstown — Christ Church, Domestic, 8S. S.,* 9.88, General. vs Gueueeeeee eon 13 88 
$54.38: S. §.,* for ‘Christ Church S. Troy—Holy Cross, General, $80; Wo. Aux., 
§.” scholarship, High School, Cutting- Sp. for Bishop Griswold, Salina $5... 85 00 
ton, Africa, $40....2......0.. ahiwre -egsUees St, Barnabas’s, Foreign, $8.81; General, 
East Springyield—St. Paul's, Mrs. G. Hyde $2.50... 02 ss ceeeeteeeeceseenecs gene » 11 81 
Clarke, $10, 8. S.,* $5, General... ..... 15 00 St. John’s, Domestic and Foreign, $450; 
Fort Covington—St. Paul’s, General....... 8 00 8.S.,* General, $143; Sp for Cuba, $27.71 620 71 
Gilbertsville—Christ Church, General..... 7 00 St. Paul's, Junior Aux., Sp. for Bishop 
Glen's Falls—Church of the Messiah, Do- Rowe, Alaska...............+. 5 00 
mestic, $17.75; Foreign, $15.83; Michi- Tupper Lake—Mission, General ... 2 00 
gan City, $6.50...............s06, saetaee 89 58 Walton—Christ Church, Sarah 
Green Island—St. Mark’s, Junior Aux., General ....... et er er 5 00 
Sp. for Archdeacon Joyner, South Car- Miscellaneous—“A Friend of Missions,”’ 
OMUNA iiss cee wenssadeinneeen omansbleet oe 1 00 General......-+-+....-0+. tress ceeseneeee 25 00 
Herkimer—Christ Church, $12.25, 8S. 8.,* 
. $20.85, General... trent Ceeecnt ee 8310 ARKANSAS—$467,96 
udson—Chris urch, for Bishop Gris- Baring Cro a "3 
wold’s work, Salina, $25; Wo. Aux., Batesville St. Poule Son We naw pe 
Se for Bishop White, Michigan City, rence, $1, General........ ere. 9 21 
a versiaie’Sn pias Mciainiey Goro desuaVenvapetesesion 00 Brinkley—St. ¥ 5 
“A Friend,” Sp. for St. John’s College Camden Bt Jonnie “sytldaaa 3 Me 
Building Fund, Shanghai ........... 2500  Fayetteville—St. Paul's, Generai sen LZ 
Ilion—8t. Augustine’s 8. 8.,* Domestic, Foreman—St. Barnabas’s, General er 1 55 
$5; Foreign, $5; General, $23.03......... 8808 Forrest City—Church of the Good Shep- 
Johnstown—St. John’s 8. 8.,* General..... 25 00 herd, General.......... = 15 00 
Kinderhook—St. Paul’s, Domestic, $16 50; Fort Smith—St, John's General... nf 2 84 
Big ta $15; “*Two Members,” Gen- mB ssieno-— Bt John’s, General....... 65 85 
ff Seas a aint aistele Sisisinjoipieti ein\eta (0) r —St. , 
Serer te Stephen’s Chapel, Gen- eo Son oreae Maske, Genel 4 80 
iusielara die Save STINTS ee eee aereiteenes Lake Village—Emmanuel Church, General 
Morris—Zion, General, $6; S. 8.,* Domes- Little Rock—Christ Church, Goieaiaces B 3 
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